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Old Lady Leaves 
Her Life’s Work 


The Queer Little Outlaw 

NO JUMPING BEANS IN BURMA 


Pathetic Story of a Brilliant Duchess 


nTms little pencilled note lies on 
the Editor’s desk : 

2'hanh you, dear Mr Mec, for your 
most charming and interesting Leicester¬ 
shire. I am just ordering your Derby¬ 
shire. Would you ever have time to come 
here P I would like you to see my life’s 
work. Do coyu\ Violet Rutland 

It must have been one of the last 
notes this gifted lady wrote, for in a 
few* more days she was summoned 
from the long gallery of her house (in 
which she sat with her life's work about 
her) for a sudden operation, and in a 
day or two more she fell asleep and did 
not wake again. 

It was one of the pathetic events of 
the Christinas season. Violet Duchess 
of Rutland was one of the most gracious 
and gifted women of our time, an 
artist whose sensitive and delicate work 
is in many galleries about the world. 
She was admired for her genius as she 
was beloved for her gentleness, her 
sympathy, and her great simplicity. 

In Aid of St George’s Hospital 
For week after week this dear okl Iady r 
had sat in the long gallery at her home 
off Bclgravc Square, with her water¬ 
colours, her pencil sketches, her remark¬ 
able series of portraits of famous folk, 
and her sculptured figures about her ; 
she had brought them together in aid 
of the rebuilding fund of St George's 
Hospital, and hoped to raise enough 
money to provide a cot in memory of 
her little son. It would be a lovely 
thing if those who loved her, would see 
that the funds for this cot were now 
forthcoming. 

It was while she sat there receiving 
visitors who came to sec licr life’s work 
that she was summoned to the operating- 
table .for an operation for appendicitis, 
from which she did- not recover. Of 
this Lady Bountiful it may be truly said 
that she died in the midst of an act of 
charity for this hospital which stands 
at the busiest corner in the world. 

It is pathetic to remember that as 
the duchess left the long gallery one of 
the last things she saw there was a copy 
of her sculpture of her little son resting 
on a tomb. He was Lord Haddon, who 
died, aged nine, over 40 years ago. His 
mother carved his lovely features in 
marble, and there in the chapel of Haddon 
Hall, his ancestral home, lie lies ‘‘shed¬ 
ding perpetual benediction,” as the 
inscription so truly states. 

On the walls of the gallery lnitig many 
of the drawings for which the duchess 
was famous, while other drawings were 
in other rooms of this beautiful house. 


Ever since she was a little girl at 
Wigan the ducliess had devoted many 
hours in reproducing with her pencil 
friends and famous people for their 
loveliness or for their strength of 
character. Her father was Colonel 
Lindsays who introduced her to Burne- 
Jones and G-. F. Watts. Many times do 
we find the features of this girl artist- 
in Burne-Jones's-famous Golden Stairs. 

Now si 10 has climbed the Golden 
Stairs. Wo think of all her lovely por¬ 
traits and re member her as a gifted 
artist; but most of all we remember a 
dear old lady sitting by the figure of her 
little boy, eager to talk of the past, the 
present, and the future. Now she is 
with her boy again. 


’Thin jumping bean is outlawed in 
Burma, where the Government 
(fearing that the moth from it might 
menace its timber) has issued an order 
forbidding its entry into the country. 

The jumping bean is one of the little 
marvels of the living world. Nearly half 
an inch long and with two flat sides and 
otic round side, it is really the dried fruit 
of a Mexican spurge called the Sebastian a 
palmeri, a shrub belonging to a natural 
order including very important trees 
such as rubber, castor oil, croton oil, 
and the tapioca plant. 

In the bean Hint we buy lies a tiny 
caterpillar, which, laid as an egg on the 
plant, cats its way into the young fruit 
after hatching, and ns the fruit develops 
devours the seed and pulp, and so has 
a complete fortress, for the shell grows 
over the place entered by the grub. 

Here tlic caterpillar goes through its 
larval development. Before turning into 
a chrysalis, with its hard jaws it neatly 


chisels a ring in its prison, so that when 
a motli emerges from the chrysalis the 
merest push dislodges the severed sec¬ 
tion, and out comes the perfect insect. 

The jumping is a master feat of 
acrobatics. It is not for fun, but is per¬ 
formed at the dictate of Nature for the 
preservation of a species. On the back 
of the head is a hard, horny plate., which 
is the grub’s battering-ram 

When the fruit falls it may lie exposed 
in the sun and be in danger of destruc¬ 
tion, either by crushing or by being 
devoured. The sun stimulates the cater¬ 
pillar to action. It uncoils like a spring, 
and hits its head against the bean with 
such violence that it is able to raise the 
bean an eighth of an inch into the air, 
and at the same time propel it forward a. 
quarter of an inch. This action it con¬ 
tinues until it ceases to feel the warmth 
of the sun, by which time it is safe to 
assume that the bean has been propelled 
into shade, and therefore security. 


Water From the Sands of the Desert 
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Journeying aevoss the parched Sahara a traveller halts to draw water from a primitive well made by a desert tribe 
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The Keystone of 
Our Daily Lives 

The King and the Message 
of Peace 

It is believed that the King will in 
future not broadcast on every Christmas 
Day, but only on special occasions. This 
is from His Majesty’s Christmas broad¬ 
cast to 506 million people . 

The Queen and I feel that we want to 
send to you all a further word of grati¬ 
tude for the love and loyalty you gave 
us from every quarter of the Empire 
during this unforgettable year. We 
have promised to try and be worthy of 
your trust, and this is a pledge that we 
shall always keep. 

As we look back we sec over parts of 
the world the shadows of enmity and 
fear ; but let us turn to the message of 
peace and goodwill. Let us see to it 
that this spirit shall in the end prevail, 
and every one of us can help by making 
that immortal message the keystone of 
our daily lives. 

And so to all of you wc send our 
greetings and wish you, under God's 
blessing, health and prosperity in the 
years that lie ahead. 

A Great Lady 

Scotland has lost a great woman in 
Miss Elizabeth Haldane. 

She was the only daughter in a famous 
family, and two of her brothers were 
Lord.Haldane and the. Oxford scientist 
Professor John Haldane. " I think 
Elizabeth's mind was the most remark¬ 
able of the three,” said a' professor who 
had them all as his pupils. 

Miss Haldane, who was known as 
Queen of Perthshire, was an old- 
fashioned Liberal in politics. She took a 
sense of hope and joy wherever she went, 
and an intimate friend has written of 
her that her outstanding characteristic 
was a' heavenly sympathy for all who 
were struggling to do their best. 

A Mighty Voice 
For Peace 

Two. great democracies arc moving 
on parallel lines in an attempt to restore 
order, decency, and safety in the world. 

They must proceed along the same 
lines if international banditry is to be 
brought to a halt. 

Those who stand in the path of peace 
should take fresh counsel. 

On false information as to British 
pacifism Germany plunged into the 
World War. False information as to 
American pacifism, and of the concurrent 
policy of America and Britain, can mean 
but tragedy for Japan. 

The democracies arc on the move for 
peace on earth, and they can achieve it. 

New York Times 

Success For the Spanish 
Government 

The Spanish Government has won a 
victory over the forces of General 
Franco at Teruel which has given re¬ 
newed confidence to the Republicans. 

Teruel was the spear-point of a salient 
by which General Franco hoped to 
attack Catalonia, in whose capital, 
Barcelona, the Spanish Government 
now sits. The victory not only frus¬ 
trated that attack, but placed the well- 
trained armies of the Republic in a very 
strong position. 

Wanted, 10,000 Walking Sticks 

Ten thousand walking-sticks are being 
collected by Boy Scouts and members 
of youth organisations in London as gifts 
for the blind. 

The sticks will be painted white and 
sent to St Dunstan’s and other homes. 


THREE MEN OF FAME 

The Kellogg Pact 

The world lost three famous men as 
the old year was drawing to a close, 
two men of peace and one of war. 

The man of war was General Liulcn- 
dorff, leader of the German armies in 
the Great War ; the men of peace were 
Mr Robert W. Bingham, American 
Ambassador in London, who went 
home ill a month or two ago, and 
Mr Frank Kellogg, famous as having 
shared the authorship of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. 

Both Mr Bingham and Mr Kellogg 
were great friends of this country and 
of all peaceful nations. Mr Bingham 
was a close personal friend of President 
Roosevelt, and Mr Kellogg played an 
intimate part in bringing about a move¬ 
ment for a general peace settlement 
among European nations since the war. 

Under the Kellogg Pact, 56 nations 
renounced war as an instrument of 
policy, a notable event regarded at the 
time as the most important achievement 
following the war. The Pact has been 
several times broken (by Italy, ■ by 
Japan and by other nations), but it was 
a remarkable step forward in inter¬ 
national evolution. 

Stealing a Flock of 
Sheep 

‘ An Argyllshire farmer has just been 
convicted of stealing a flock of sheep. 

One by one he had smuggled 57 sheep 
to his farm-and cunningly altered the 
marks with which their wool was 
branded. 

To most of us sheep-stealing seems to 
belong to the realms of Wild Western 
romance or the records of our own stern 
and terrible past. Almost to the days 
of the Victorian Era the offence was a 
hanging matter.- Our old laws were 
always terribly severe against it. In 
Shakespeare's time and Tor long after¬ 
wards merely to take a live sheep out 
of the country was punished by for¬ 
feiture of goods, a year in prison, and 
then the amputation of the left hand. 
For a second removal of a sheep into 
another country the penalty was death. 

The Quarry by Day 
and Night 

So great is the demand for Coxhoc 
limestone that the quarries are being 
worked night and day. There is no rest. 

The neighbourhood is used, to seeing 
men at work there by day,- but at night, 
when the rock face is floodlit, the 
hundred workers look like beings from 
another world, so strange is it to see 
them with pick and shovel in the glare 
of the lamps, their shadows reaching out 
as if they were giant foremen keeping 
watch over the workers. 

Coxhoe is in Durham, and even during 
the recent severe weather,. when snow 
was lying 011 the ground, the quarry 
knew no silence cither day or night. 

A New Lifebelt of the Air 

An Austrian music teacher, Herr Josef 
Escluicr, has invented a new device 
which will save lives in air accidents.. 

It is a new type of parachute which 
opens unfailingly and almost at once, so 
that it is safe to jump from a plane when 
it is as low as 200 feet. At a demonstra¬ 
tion at Ford Aerodrome in Sussex the 
new parachute was seen to open smoothly 
and then'make a slow descent so that an 
easy landing was possible. Other para¬ 
chutes can be cheaply adapted to give 
similar results. 

This Week's Book Token 

The C N's Book Token this week has 
been awarded to Michael Scott of New 
College, Harrogate, 1 for his letter asking 
for Edward Wilson of the Antarctic, 
published by John Murray at 10s 6d. 


0 Wonderful 
Wonderful 

Post Office Business 
Nearing 1000 Millions 

If this,year's increase in the volume 
of the business done by the Post 
Office equals that of last year the 
total value of its transactions with the^ 
public will for the first time exceed a 
thousand million pounds. 

The total for the year ending last 
March was 962 million pounds, 61 mil¬ 
lions more than the previous year, itself 
a record year. 

Our Post Office has many branches, 
some (such as telephones and tele¬ 
graphs) partly competing with each 
other, yet almost every branch showed 
an increase. . Some 350 million more, 
letters and postcards were sent, a total 
of 7700 millions, while parcels num¬ 
bered 174 millions. Five million more 
telegrams were sent along the wires at 
home, and half a million more went 
overseas ; altogether 58,500,000 tele¬ 
grams were sent during this second year 
of the new life of the sixpenny telegram. 

/The number of telephone instruments 
in use by the end of the Post Office year 
showed the greatest increase (248,000) 
in any year, and 3000 kiosks were 
erected in public places. Nearly twelve 
million miles of telephone wire now run 
underground, leaving only a little over 
a million miles above ground. 

There were big increases in money 
orders, which totalled over 16 millions 
last year, and also in postal orders, 
which totalled 344 millions, seven for 
every inhabitant. 

The Post Office is also an index of the 
thrift of our people, and their prosperity 
is indicated by a rise of £42,000,000 in 
the balance in the Savings Bank, Which 
amounted to £432,000,000. 

Sailing Orders 

The world's most famous liner was 
about to leave New York. Steam was 
up. Dock hands were waiting for the 
word to let go. There was all the bustle 
and stir which attends the departure of 
a great ship. • 

Suddenly word was passed to clear 
the bridge, where Captain Roland 
Spencer stood at attention to receive 
a group of excited girls. 

There, on the Queen Maty, gathered 
five American * Brownies, all wearing 
brown uniforms, all so thrilled that they 
could hardly keep still. They repre¬ 
sented 40,000 Brownies of America, and 
they had a gift for Princess Margaret.* 

It was a book showing the activities 
of American Brownies, and as Captain 
Spencer received it he assured the five 
little maids that he would lock their 
precious book in the ship’s safe, and 
that the moment the Queen Mary 
reached Southampton the gift should 
be taken to Buckingham Palace. 

There was a pause. The book had 
been handed to the captain. The 
captain had made his speech. Nothing 
else remained for the little maids to do 
except to trip off the ship. But one of 
them stood on tiptoe, brought the cap¬ 
tain's head down till she could whisper 
in his ear, and gave him his sailing 
orders : ” Please tell the Brownie 

Princess not to open the parcel till 
Christmas morning,” she said. 

One More Celluloid 
Tragedy 

A patient at Whittingham Mental 
Hospital near Preston in Lancashire 
has been burned to death in a linen 
room. She was found clutching a partly- 
burned celluloid doll. 

We have only just been able to dis¬ 
cover the facts of this case, and it makes 
the third case of a celluloid fire in the 
second week of December, the three 
fires involving the loss of two lives. 


Little News Reel 

Italy has honoured Marconi by making 
his birthday, April 25, a national holiday, 
to be known as Marconi Day. 

The Royal Humane Society’s Parch¬ 
ment has been awarded to a C N boy, 
Patrick O’Donovan, just under 13, for 
saving a woman from drowning in 
France during his summer holidays. 

Ever since the historic occasion when 
Bishop Thilo of Trotha had his ring 
stolen by a raven at Merseburg Castle, 
near Halle, it has been a tradition that a 
raven should always be kept in the castle. 
The raven kept there for the last 25 years 
has just died. 

A baby throwing a celluloid toy on 
the fire brought the fire brigade to a 
house at Smethwick, near Birmingham, 
and the fire was put out. 

New 2d and 3d postage stamps were 
issued on December 29 to commemorate 
the coming into operation of the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State. 

The manuscript of Kipling's Reces¬ 
sional has been presented to the nation, 
and is now on view at the British 
Museum, with a card telling how it was 
rescued from a wastepaper basket. 

Blind men's dogs were not forgotten 
at Christmas time in Berlin. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
had a party for them, and gave each of 
the 190 dogs present a warm rug and a 
mat, and a packet of biscuits. 

Ten men carried El Greco's master¬ 
piece, The Adoration of the Shepherds, 
into Burlington House the other day ; 
it was probably one of the biggest pieces 
of registered baggage ever received at 
Victoria. 

. An unrecorded essay by Dr Johnson 
has been found in Bath by the City 
Librarian. 

Lord Nuffield has given a further 
£168,000 to Oxford University, to provide 
more facilities for graduate students 
from the Dominions to share the advan¬ 
tages of the medical school towards which 
he gave £2,000,000 a little while ago. 

- Last year was the busiest year in the 
Mint's history ; it struck 334,000,000: 
coins, ... 

Although 30,000,000 new 12-sided 
threepenny-bits have been minted they 
have almost vanished from circulation, 
apparently too unpopular for use. • 

THINGS SEEN 

A lorry load of empty bottles strewn 
across a street in Lewisham on an icy 
morning. 

' Three Irish wolfhounds in a taxicab on 
Brighton front. 

A flock of a hundred seagulls wheeling 
over Hornsey Central Hospital. 

The first giraffe born at Whipsna'de, 
over five feet high, growing a foot in 
two days. 

A living lion at the Children’s lectures 
at the Royal Institution. 

THINGS SAID 

The head of the Italian Government 
has become the poison pen of Europe. 

Commander Fletcher, in Parliament 

Pessimism never paid any dividends. 

Sir William Larke 

The British Empire can survive only 
if it serves greater interests than its own, 
Mr C. R. Attlee, M P 

We Americans have rejected every 
suggestion that security can be assured 
by closing our eyes to the fact that wc 
are part of the world of other nations 
and peoples. Mr Roosevelt 

In a century the old will outnumber 
the young by 20 to one in this country. 
Bishop of Chelmsford 

I read about all the inventions for 
killing people. I would like to be one 
who will save people! 

The inventor of a new parachute 
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Airminded Scouts • Glass Furniture • School For Soldiers 



Airminded Scouts—A Boy Scout air patrol has been formed at Ramsgate, and at the local airport the 
boys are taught howto handle aeroplanes and to bo generally holpful to pilots and airport officials 



Busmen Treo-Ciippera—Overhanging trees on bus routes in London 
suburbs and tho surrounding country are clipped during winter 


Soldiers at School—Non-commissioned officers listening to a lecturo on Palestine 
at the now Army School of Education at Shorncliffe Camp, near Folkestone 
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1938 Prospects 

Away With Fear 

We are already becoming accus¬ 
tomed to writing 1938 on our letters. 

What are the prospects of this New 
Year, now so much with us and soon to 
be growing old ? Are we to expect a 
decline in trade with its accompaniment 
of distress and increased unemployment ? 

If we take the main departments of 
industry wc find that iron and steel 
made an absolute record in 1937. Never 
before have we made so much steel; in 
other words, never before have we made 
so much of the chief tool and material 
of work. 

That steel output must continue to 
be great is certain. For one thing, the 
Government's rc-armamcnt programme 
is still developing. This year the expen¬ 
diture on the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
will rise to ^340,000,000. In a year from 
now there will be much more work 
being done for the Government than 
there is today. 

Trades of Peace 

Employment on arms alone will rise 
again and again before the peak is 
reached, and that will not be this year 
but in 1939. 

That means a great assured stream of 
trade and employment affecting every 
industry, because trades directly called 
upon are so many and because the spend¬ 
ing of those engaged in the arms trades 
affects every other trade. . 

The trades of peace, in so far as they 
can be distinguished from the trades 
of war (and many of them serve both 
peace and war), have assured prospects. 

Building is the chief of them. The 
housing programme goes on, and many 
slums will be eradicated this year and 
next. The call for small dwellings has 
somewhat abated but is still great. There 
is no reason to suppose that this in¬ 
dustry, which in turn affects so many 
others, will contract seriously. 

The old year ended with excellent 
shopping records. The means to buy 
were in clear evidence everywhere. The 
calls of trade were also shown in the over¬ 
sea trade returns, recording enormous 
imports of food and of the materials of 
work. As for exports, last year they rose 
by roundly ^80,000,000. 

War Unlikely , 

All these prospects would change if 
war came, but it is not likely to come. 
The powers of Europe, great and small, 
fear the consequences of war too much 
to embark upon it lightly, and there is a 
notable movement toward conciliation 
and appeasement. In many of the 
Governments df Europe there arc men 
who know war at first hand as soldiers, 
and who desire nothing better than to 
keep the peace. 

There arc no world problems beyond 
the wit of man to solve, given a spirit 
of cooperation. Those problems must 
be faced not merely from a hatred of 
war but in a desire to do justice. With 
justice done the war spirit flies. 

This Kind World 

Sadness and kindness have been found 
in the lonely Scottish ^village of Loch 
Eport in North Uist, one of the Hebrides. 

Very poor are the folk who live there, 
and poor are all the 3000 people on the 
island ; but they have done a fine thing. 

Among them was John MacQuarrie, a 
crofter who, with his wife and family, 
lived in an old thatched house known in 
the Hebrides as a black house. He had 
pulled half of it down, leaving only two 
rooms, and with the old stones he was 
building a new house when he was 
involved in an accident. His spine was 
broken, and though he was taken by air to 
Glasgow Infirmary, he died a week later. 

The plight of his widow and children 
went to the hearts of the rough but kindly 
islanders. Poor as they were, they 
raised over ^100 in order to help the 
woman whose house was half in ruins, 
and who was left alone to face the world. 


of Sou With a 

SEUFUl $T0IY 


Ranulf and His 

A RING of gold a dying bishop laid 
** on the altar as a token of peni¬ 
tence, even attaching it to a deed by 
which he restored his ill-gotten 
property, has lately been shown to the 
Society of Antiquaries in London. 

This ring is over 800 years old, and 
when it left its maker’s hands must have 
been of surprising beauty, as gleaming 
from a massive setting shone a dark 
sapphire shaped like a pyramid. It 
was the episcopal ring of Ranulf Flam- 
bard, Prince-Bishop of Durham and 
one of the wickedest associates of one 
of the wickedest kings in our history, 
for Ranulf was the chief agent, if not 
the inspircr, of the extortions practised 
by William Rufus. 

Ranulf's story is a remarkable one, 
even for the rough age when the Norman 
conquerors were establishing themselves 
in England. One of his earliest 
biographers’states that he was the son 
of Turstin of Baycux, and that he 
attached himself as a boy to tlie court 
of the Conqueror, who, admiring his 
wit and intelligence, gave him such 
rapid promotion that he rose from the 
superintendence of the royal kitchen to 
the chief place among the royal clerks. 

When William Rufus ‘ came to the 
throne he found in Ranulf the Chap¬ 
lain, as he was called, an agent for 
despoiling the Church. No sooner did a 
bishopric or an abbey fall vacant than 
Ranulf acquired it on behalf of the 
king, with the result that by the end 
of liis reign William Rufus and his 
willing tool had in their hands the rich 
revenues of the Archbishopric of Canter¬ 
bury, the Bishoprics of Winchester and 
Salisbury, and eleven abbeys. 

Ranulf was even a bigger scoundrel 
than his master, for * when the Icing 
placed a tax on the land Ranulf doubled 
and trebled it, whereupon the king 
commented that Ranulf was the only 


Wicked Master 

man who would rack his brains with¬ 
out caring about other men's hatred 
so long as he pleased his lord. 

A year before his death in the New 
Forest William appointed Ranulf Bishop 
of Durham, but no sooner was Henry 
the First on the throne than lie im¬ 
prisoned the detested bishop in the 
Tower. There liis ingenuity served him 
in good stead, for^he succeeded in getting 
a rope sent to him concealed in a stoup 
of wine. Having sent his warders to 
sleep with the wine he escaped by the 
rope and made his way across the sea 
to Robert, the Conqueror’s eldest son, 
who gave him chief place in his Duchy 
of Normandy. 

When Henry defeated'and imprisoned 
his brother Robert, however, Ranulf 
again changed sides, regaining the see of 
Durham. He was present in 1104 when 
the monks transferred the bodies of 
Gnthbert and Bede to the new cathedral, 
and he would see Cuthbcrt’s perfectly 
preserved body and beside it that Gospel 
of St John which St Cuthbert had read 
nearly 500 years before. 

Perhaps it was' this scene which 
inspired him to spend the last years of 
his vigorous life in carrying on that 
building which Bishop William, his 
predecessor, had begun so well, for it 
was Ranulf who roofed the cathedral 
nave, and cleared away all the hovels 
between the castle and the cathedral, 
so preserving both from the danger of 
fire. He threw a bridge across the 
River Wear and founded one of the 
most famous border castles, Norham, 
as an outpost against the Scots. 

When he lay dying lie distributed all 
liis money to the poor and paid his 
debts, being carried into the cathedral 
to give proof of his sincerity by placing 
on the altar the magnificent ring which 
was buried with him, but is now one of 
the treasures of the Cathedral Museum. 


The King s 
England Books 

Derbyshire’s Welcome to 
Its Own Volume 

We give below some of the glowing appre¬ 
ciations of the Derbyshire volume in the 
Editor’s Survey of the King’s England, of 
which one quarter is now completed. 

• There is matter here beyond the 
scope of individual knowledge. I can 
affirm that on the score of comprehen¬ 
siveness alone it is entitled to the notice 
of every Peakland reader. This book is 
no mere catalogue. It is a work of art. 
The writing has the quality of literature. 
The effect is that of touring Derbyshire 
in the company of a well-informed and 
cultured guide. Buxton Advertiser 

Nothing of any note is missed. Not 
only as a reference book but as an cver- 
pleasant reminder of our glorious heri¬ 
tage this volume of Derbyshire will be 
treasured. . Leicester Daily Mercury 

The tribute to Dovedale is the finest 
I have ever seen. Mr F. A, Holmes 

A unique picture of Derbyshire from 
end to end. Buxton Herald 

Wliat would be expected of Mr Mce 
has been achieved ; he gathers from the 
scene aspects of the human mind. The 
style is bright but seriously informative ; 
you will have learned much more than 
the story of Derbyshire after reading 
this guide ; the pictures must be among 
the best that have been put into a travel 
book at this price. Northern Echo 

Mr Arthur Mec combines a sense of 
romance with a methodical spirit, a very 
uncommon blend. Sheffield Telegraph 

For anyone visiting Derbyshire for 
the first time it is difficult to imagine 
a more appropriate or complete intro¬ 
duction than this. Ilkeston Pioneer 

The finest book yet published on the 
Peak country, most complete and 
compact, it will prove a delight to all 
lovers of one of the most attractive 
countrysides of all England. 

Nottingham Journal 


Saving Our Savings 

Parliament to Protect Them 


B ovs and girls in saving money arc 
really investing it with tlie Govern¬ 
ment when they open a Savings Bank 
account at the Post Office or buy Sav¬ 
ings Certificates. Such an investment 
is absolutely safe. Investor is merely 
another word for Saver. 

Grown-up people (and the lapse of a 
few years will soon make adult men and 
women of all our readers) invest not 
only in Government securities, hut in 
businesses of all sorts. If people did 
no t t do this trade would languish, for it 
must have capital to work with. Capital 
is money turned into railways, factories, 
and other trading undertakings which 
carry on the work of the nation. 

Many Acts of Parliament arc already 
on' the statute book to protect those 
who put their money into companies 
offering shares for sale to investors. As 
each Act becomes law it serves to 
reveal unsuspected faults in legislation. 
Fraudulent company promoters are 
very ingenious. A debate in Parliament 
revealed how much fraud still exists, 
and the Government has promised to 
introduce a new bill to make the law 
stronger. Now we have share-pushers 
inducing people to sell good shares to 
get money to buy worthless shares. 

It is always unwise to buy shares of any 
sort except on the~ advice of a banker or 
Stock Exchange broker, 

It is not only necessary to make 
investing safer. There ought to be a 
public authority, manned by the best 
experts wc have, to direct investment 
into the most fruitful schemes, those 
the nation most needs. 


As things are, investment is largely 
left to chance. No matter how much 
a certain form of capital investment is 
needed, it is v neglected unless some 
private adventurer attends to it and 
can secure the confidence of investors 
to help him. 

In certain countries .which have 
meagre natural resources splendid things 
have' been done because the Govern¬ 
ments have directed savings to be used 
where they were most needed. 

Fighting Frost to Race 
the Flood 

At Topeka, the capital city of Kansas, 
they badly need a new bridge over tlie 
Kansas River to join the north and 
south sections of the town. 

They need it badly, because flood- 
waters have weakened the old one. But 
winter came early to Kansas this season, 
with the temperature below freezing, 
and concrete piers cannot be poured 
out when the weather is so cold. 

Yet the bridge must be built before 
the river becomes swollen with the 
rushing spring waters again, and the 
engineers have thought hard, and have 
finally solved the problem. 

Now 84 men are busily mixing concrete 
with hot water and pouring it into 
steam-heated forms for the piers. The 
concrete piers will have to set for thirty 
days before the steel work can be 
erected on them, and all these thirty 
days the piers will have to be kept at a 
temperature above freezing. 


In a remarkable well-written preface 
the delights of Derbyshire for the 
rambler, the motorist, the antiquarian, 
and the artist arc splendidly outlined. 

North Cheshire Herald 

Arthur Mee’s volume on Derbyshire 
has been awaited with considerable 
interest. Undoubtedly it embodies a 
wealth of information, will prove of 
exceptional worth to the visitor, and is 
the most detailed volume on the county 
published for many years. The descrip¬ 
tions of Derbyshire churches arc beyond 
criticism. Tlieir detail is surprising, and 
from this viewpoint alone the book is of 
inestimable value to ’the rambler. It 
deserves a place on the bookshelf of 
every lover of the Peak, or the rambler, 
cyclist, or motorist, 

Derby Evening Telegraph 

On the cover of Derbyshire, by 
Arthur Mce, occur the words : “ There 
have been many books on Derbyshire, 
but never one like this.” After carefully 
perusing the work we agree, thoroughly 
and enthusiastically. Mr Mce has scored 
a great triumph. Derbyshire Times 

It certainly presents something not 
attempted before—a county guide 
written without the guide-book style, 
comprehensive, interesting, and attrac¬ 
tively illustrated. Apart from its value 
as a work of reference it is an interesting 
literary experiment. For the education¬ 
alist, the tourist, or the deck-chair reader 
this Derbyshire is a fine companion. 

Derbyshire Advertiser 
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THE PIED PIPERS OF 
CONISBOROUGH 

The little South Yorkshire mining 
town of Conisborough has of late been 
threatened by a plague of a quarter of 
a million rats. 

The urban district •council appealed 
for help, and a band of Pied Pipers, 
colliers from the Dcnaby and Cadcby 
Coal Committee, got together and set 
about the task of saving the town. 
They,killed the rats at the rate of .too a 
week, and when the district council 
passed a vote of thanks to the Pied 
Pipers it was estimated that in three 
years over 10,000 rats have been killed, 
if they had not been killed the officials 
estimated that there would be a quarter 
of a million of them. 



W E hear a good deal, and rightly, of the 
peril of the roads today, but there is 
an old Quaker lady who was ninety years 
old last month and still docs not hesitate 
to brcivc them in her tricycle chair, * 
although recently, owing to failing eye¬ 
sight, she lias had a companion on her 
outings. 

This venturesome old lady is Mrs 
Constantia Wells, and she now lives at 
Mai don in Essex. Nearly fifty years ago 
she and her husband used to go for long 
tours on a tandem bicycle, and in this 
way they visited many of the Quaker 
meetings in the North of England and in 
Scotland. After the death of her hus¬ 


band she made use of a hand-propelled 
chair for getting* about, and between 
1923 anil''1934 s l lc covered a distance of 
18,000 miles in this chair. Her friends 
assure the CN that this total is not 
an exaggeration. Often in summer she 
would cover a hundred miles a week on 
the roads round Chelmsford, where she 
then lived, and she was always a welcome 
caller at the houses of her friends. 

Ten years ago licr sight began to cause 
anxiety, so-Mrs Wells took up the study 
of Braille. She is now reading through 
the Bible in Braille for the sixth time, 
though we are glad to hear that her eye¬ 
sight is now better. 


Dinner for two at the London Zoo 

THE ICE ON THE PLANE 

A new device for automatically warn¬ 
ing pilots when icc is forming on the 
wings of their planes lias been invented 
by a Russian scientist, and has received 
high praise. 

As soon as the dangerous coat of icc 
begins to form the information is flashed 
to the pilot by means of a red electric 
bulb inside his cabin. On seeing the 
signal the pilot immediately sets, in 
motion the device for removing the ice, 
the red light not going out until the ice. 
has entirely disappeared. 

JOURNEY ENDED 

The Indian who crawled to Hard w ar 
in fulfilment of a vow, as recorded in 
the C N a few weeks ago, has died on his 
journey home. 

Ho set out with his two sons last 
August from the State of Sirmur to 
cover five miles a day for 60 days on his 
hands and knees because he had vowed 
to do so if his sons recovered from 
typhoid. Both his sons died on the 
journey to Hard war, but the father 
reached his goal. Crawling laboriously 
home, however, the father too has 
passed on, »his spirit triumphant over 
his bodily sufferings to the last. 

CLUBLAND BUILDS A GYMNASIUM 

That remarkable youth centre in 
Camberwell Road, London, known as 
Clubland is extending its activities. At 
the end of last year 600 of its members 
laid bricks on the foundations of a new 
extension which will include a gym-, 
nasium and a theatre.* 

The architect of Clubland is Mr E. B. 
Maufc, who is building Guildford’s fine 
cathedral in the country on a fairer site 
than this building in an overcrowded 
district of London. 

Clubland was begun by Rev James 
Lutterworth 15 years ago, and the main 
idea behind all its activities, whether 
educational, social, or religious, is that 
they should be run by the working boys 
and girls themselves. Clubland provides 
a practical way of enjoying interests 
and activities that are worth while, and 
develops a sense of responsibility which 
is the chief need of the boys and girls 
in our crowded cities. 


IN THE OLD WARDROBE 

When an old wardrobe was being taken 
to a Newcastle sale-room the other day^ 
a boy who was assisting thought he" 
heard coins rattling in one of the drawers. 

He made a thorough search, and found 
some bags of coins which he thought to 
he farthings, as he had never seen a 
gold coin. 

They were found to be sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns to the amount of 
£ 280, and were . returned to the person 
to whom the wardrobe belonged. 

BRAVERY IN THE BOY’S BRIGADE 

The Boy’s Brigade Diploma for 
Gallant Conduct lias been awarded to 
Edward Jordan and Harold Best, mem¬ 
bers of London companies. Both of 
their brave deeds took place on the 
same day last August. 

Jordan saw a woman bather collapse 
in mid-stream in the Thames at Chertsey. 
He swam out and brought her to safety, 
though he had no knowledge of life¬ 
saving. He went home and said nothing 
about it, but a spectator had seen his 
school cap and his identity was dis¬ 
covered by his headmaster. 

Harold Best dived fully clothed into 
the New River at Enfield and rescued 
a boy who had fallen in and, unable 
to swim, was being carried downstream 
by the current. 

A BIRD FRIEND 

To the long list of birds useful to the 
farmer and the fruitgrower we may add 
the spotted flycatcher, who loves to* 
catch insects on the wing and so to 
decrease the number of the plant- 
grower’s foes. 

The bird is a summer visitor, arriving 
here in May and departing in the 
autumn, for Africa. It makes its nest 
in the fork of a tree or in a hole in a 
wall; it will gladly take to an artificial 
nest-box. Wc have known it to build 
in the hole of a wall just built,. the 
bricklayers allowing it to rear the 
family before filling up the hole. The 
nest is of grass, hair, and moss, lined 
with feathers. There arc five or six 
eggs, of a very pale green or blue, with 
reddish inottlings. 

The bird is not very striking in 
appearance, but is graceful, especially in 
flight. It is quite untrue that it takes 
fruit, and it should be treasured by the 
fruitgrower as a friend. 


CALL YOURSELF 

When wc go to a hotel wc often ask 
to be called at some hour in the morning. 

We may be called two hours too soon 
or, worse still, an hour too late for us to 
keep an appointment. 

A new 1 lot cl in Sofia has now fitted an 
automatic self-calling device in every 
room. There arc two plugs to a kind of 
little switchboard. One plug settles the 
hour, the other arranges for the proper 
quarter of the hour. 

At the very time you have plugged 
for an electric bell begins to peal, and 
goes on pealing until you get out of bed 
and pull out the plugs. 


TIMBER 

No material has been so consistently 
used by man from his earliest days as 
wood. 

Even today, when so many other 
materials are available, the uses of wood 
are increasing. This is chiefly because 
more is known about its character, 
behaviour, and how to use it. 

A Timber Exhibition is now being held 
at the Science Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton. There wc may learn all about 
trees and their numerous uses 311 the 
modern world. Timber fibres mixed 
with wool and with cotton, we arc told, 
will save 40 per cent of those two 
commodities ; while wood sugar, cattle 
cake,, artificial silk, and flour are made 
from trees. 

We must look to our supplies of this 
valuable timber. 

THE RIFLE OR THE CROOK? 

Ever since the Sicilian poet Theocritus 
Wfotc his perfect idylls of the life of the 
shepherd, 22 centuries ago, romance has 
been associated with this ancient calling. 

Virgil, thc_ Roman poet, made the 
shepherd of Italy’s hills and fields a 
type of peace, but now another power 
in Rome is calling on him for the 
purposes of war. 

The shepherds of Italy are to help 
Mussolini by raising more sheep for the 
supply of wool. They are being called 
together to. listen to harangues and 
promises of better pay, and so en¬ 
thusiastic arc some, it is said, that they 
are offering to lay down their crooks for 
the rifle. What the world wants is that 
Italy’s patriotic sons should lay down 
the rifle and take up the crook again. 


THE FATE OF SIX 
CHIMNEYS 

/ Wakefield is anxious about Six Chim¬ 
neys, the 16th-century house which has 
so far.escaped destruction. 

‘ With its lath and plaster, its three 
gables high above Kirkgatc, and its 
charming timber front with rows of 
little windows, it is shown to all visitors 
as one of the great possessions of the 
Yorkshire city. - 

For years the lower part of the 
premises have been used by a hardware 
dealer and the proprietor of a cycle 
store, but now the citizens arc faced 
with the necessity of either buying Six 
Chimneys or seeing the historic building 
destroyed or modernised. Kirkgatc 
without its black and white house is 
almost unthinkable, but something like 
^3000 will be needed if the house is to 
belong to the city. 

Built in 1566, Six Chimneys has 
grown old graciously, and Wakefield 
could hardly do better than preserve it 
as a museum. 

THE JACKDAW OF BETHESDA 

Waking up early the other morning, 
Mrs Sarah Evans, of High-Street, 
Bethcsda, heard strange music down 
in the front room. Someone was playing 
the piano. A hurried conference was 
held and. an advance guard of the 
family crept downstairs to deal with 
the intruder. The light was switched 
on, and the greatly surprised family 
gazed at a jackdaw strutting along the 
piano keys. The bird was covered with 
soot and had evidently fallen down the 
chimney into the room. 

OUR WINDMILLS 

Last year twelve of the ancient 
windmills scattered about in various 
parts of the countryside were put in 
order. 

Those readers in East Anglia, the 
Fens, and the Eyltle are well acquainted 
with windmills. The Eylcle is especially 
attractive with them, and the Editor in 
his book on Lancashire has aptly called 
this delightful country Windmill Land. 

THE BUND SCOUTS 

Of the 23 members of the King’s 
Manor Troop of Boy Scouts, belonging 
to the Yorkshire School for the Biinci, 
21 arc totally blind. 

They are, however, proficient in such 
pioneering subjects as knotting, whip¬ 
ping, weaving, gadget-making, lashing, 
and so on. They can also make such 
varied things as trestles, camp flag-staff, 
wood ladder, and boatswain’s chair. 


s nousands 

T in*;.British Museum has recently been 
presented with .several interesting 
collections of plants. 

The collection of 700 plants given to 
the Museum and made by Mr G, 
Sherrill in Bhutan and Mr F. Ludlow in 
..Kashmir includes species from the Black 
Mountain, only once before visited by 
botanists, and in it is a specimen of a 
giant lobelia similar to those found in 
the mountains of East Africa. 

And what exciting times Miss Nancy 
Lindsay must have had collecting her 
800 plants in Iran and all round the 
Caspian Sea ; and Dr Nicholas Polunip, 


of PSants 


who pnade his collection of 1000 plants 
in South Greenland. The wife of the 
late Dr Eric Drabble, who was among 
the best-known recent collectors and 
students of British .flowering plants, 
especially wild pansies, has given her 
husband’s collection of 25,000 plants to 
this museum at South Kensington, 
Little do we think, when we stand 
looking at the cases, of the vast amount 
of work done and of the many incredible 
adventures these people must have 
been through to make their discoveries, 
and then bring them safely home from 
remote parts of the globe. * 



A welcome cup of tea for the diver 

ENCOURAGING THE YOUNG , 

A firm of West Riding of Yorkshire 
colliery owners, Messrs J. and J. Charles- 
worth, have successfully put into opera¬ 
tion a scheme for encouraging youthful 
labour by offering to lend every new. 
worker under 18 a bicycle to enable him 
to get to and from his work, 
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Our Farm 

Qur British Island, so glori¬ 
ously set in the silver sea, 
is our farm. 

Most of it has been worked 
over by the hand of man during 
past centuries. Some of it is not 
too well worked over today, for in 
too many places we find weedy 
fields, poor pastures, and untidy 
wastes. 

It is a very remarkable feature 
of our work, since the Great War 
ended in 1918, that, while our 
oversea trade has not recovered 
its old volume, our home trade 
has considerably increased. The 
gain in home trade has served to 
compensate us for the loss in 
export trade. 

Some people seem to dislike 
this change; but there is good 
rather than harm in it. Home 
trade is more, stable, more easily 
controlled, than foreign trade. 
That is not to decry oversea 
trade, but merely to state a fact. 
We gain great strength by deve¬ 
loping our island, our farm. Not 
only so, but all the world gains 
by the strengthening of each of 
its parts. 

We can realise that if we con¬ 
sider the case of a single farm 
within our island. If that farm is 
neglected it is obviously not good 
for the nation. If that farm is 
made richly productive it is as 
obviously good for the nation. 

If, then, we think of the 
nations as so many farms making 
up a world, is it not equally 
obvious that it is good for the 
world as a whole when each 
nation makes the most of itself ? . 

That is not to say that trade 
between nations is not a splendid 
thing. Of course it is good for 
. the nations to exchange with each 
other their surplus products or 
special products. Moreover, no 
nation can produce all it needs, 
for Nature forbids it. Britain 
cannot grow cotton or coffee or 
oranges^or produce enough wool 
or copper, so it follows that we 
must trade overseas. 

. What is needed is to hold a good 
and proper balance between home 
and hversea trade. We need to 
produce at home as much as we 
can, for our comfort in peace and 
safety in war. While doing that 
we need also to sell abroad as 
much as we can spare, and thus 
by exchange enrich ourselves 
with foreign materials. When 
each nation does this to the best 
of its ability the world as a 
whole is developed to the highest, 
and each nation plays its proper 
part in self-help and in service 
for the general good. 

It is all for good in recent years 
that we have come to see over¬ 
sea trade in its true light, as the 
servant rather than the master of 
home trade. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Future 

] saw a boy go whistling by, 

And there the future goes, thought I. 

And as lie went with careless feet 
He kicked a ball along the street, 

God make him good as well as gay ! 
The world might be his ball some day. 

© . 

War Office and Beauty 
J\|o one wishes to interfere with the 
War Office in selecting safe sites 
for factories, but can there be any good 
reason for choosing beauty spots ? 

We are glad to see a protest against 
the proposal to build a factory on 
Dorset Heath, a lovely spot in the 
Thomas Hardy country. A great pile 
of War Office bricks has appeared to 


disfigure one of the most beautiful W IIA J 


Casualty List of the Great War 

(Continued) 

|n France. A farmer and a black¬ 
smith found a shell in a field, left 
there by the Great War. While they 
were trying to unscrew the fuse the 
shell exploded and killed both men. 

Jn Hungary. An officer carried a 
Russian bullet in his body for 
20 years, too near his spine for an 
operation. \The other day, while 
sitting at dinner with his family, he 
fell dead. The bullet had moved. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

business man says he always 
cuts up a certain road to 
the station. The council should 
make him put it down again. 

0 

is prettier than a carpet of 



parts of tlie heath. Why should the 
War Office choose a site on the skyline 
when there are miles of low land where 
a factory would not be an eyesore ? 

This is only one case out of many. 
It is good to defend England, but we 
have every confidence that Mr Hore- 
Belisha, in defending the country, will 
see that it is kept beautiful enough to 
be worth defending. 

• © 

Taking the Cheque-Book Round 

think that of all the tales of 
Christmas we like best that of 
the lady who took her cheque-book 
round to the hospitals and institutions 
of a seaside town and asked the 
secretaries to write out cheques for a 
thousand pounds for her. All she had 
to do was to sign them; but her part 
was well and nobly played, 

© 

Peace on Earth—Goodwill to Men 

These words were lately broadcast by 
schoolchildren of Yugo-Slavia, and we gladly 
broadcast them again at this season, 

W* refuse to believe that war is 
inevitable. 

It is our firm conviction that the 
peoples of the world desire nothing else 
than to live in peace and to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours. In this belief 
we will devote all our strength to the 
service of peace. 

We will strive to develop a spirit of 
brotherhood and cooperation between 
the young people of all nations. We 
will strive each one to db his duty, 
respecting the rights of all. We will 
do.everything that lies in our power to 
ensure that the youth of all lands shall 
be united by the same sentiments and 
imbued with a common desire for 
the happiness and prosperity of all 
mankind. 

. © 

The Cup of Water in His Name 

O Traveller, stay thy weary feet; 
Drink of this fountain, pure and sweet ; 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 
Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 

The cup of water in His name. 

Longfellow’s Inscription for a Fountain 


flowers ? It can’t be beaten. 

0 

JTive hundred hats have been stolen. 
Somebody has a swollen head. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If roadmen cut 
the ground from 
under their feet 



H t on boys play football with toppers. 
And cricket with bowlers. 

0 

A girt, has become a Freeman of 
Coventry. Some of the men think it 
a liberty. 

0 

confectioner declares there is very 
little money inpuddings. But 
plenty of dough. 

Certain sounds are common in every 
wood,'says a naturalist. Each tree 
has its own bark. 

. - " 0 
Wiiat effect has an earth¬ 
quake on coconuts ? 
asks a correspondent. It 
makes them shy. 

•. 9 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
dak’s film and camera workers arc 
to have the five-day working week. 
jyjoRE than 1800 idle men found work 
every day in Britain last year. 

M r Meyerstein has given ^32,576 to 
St Mary's Hospital at Paddington. 

JUST AN IDEA . 

When we are quite sure zve heard 
what ivas said , and*that it was said 
about. us and not about someone else , 
and that it zvas meant to be taken as toe 
imagined , and that there is no doubt 
that an insult was intended, zve may 
very zvell be angry—if only zve are sure 
what ivas said is.worthy of our anger , 
and that to ignore it or to forgive it 
would not be the best thing , after all . 


The Small Witness 

It seems to us interesting to reprint this 
quaint story from an old newspaper of the early 
days of Queen Victoria. 

A little girl nine years of age was a 
witness against a prisoner who 
was on his trial for a crime committed 
in her father’s house. 

Now, Emily, said the counsel for 
the prisoner, I desire to know if you 
understand the nature of an oath. I 
don’t know what you mean, was the 
simple answer. There, your Honour, 
said counsel. This witness should be 
rejected. She does not know the nature 
of an oath. 

Let us see, said the judge. Come 
here, my little girl. The child stepped 
toward him, and looked up confidingly 
in his face, with a calm, clear eye, and 
in a manner so artless and frank that 
it went straight to the heart. Did you 
ever take an oath ? inquired the judge. 
The little girl stepped back with a look 
of horror, and the red blood mantled 
in a blush all over her face as she 
answered, No, sir. She thought he 
meant to inquire if she had ever 
blasphemed. I do not mean that, said 
the judge, who saw his mistake. 

He handed her a Bible, open. Do 
you know that book ? She looked at 
it, and.answered, Yes, sir; it is the 
Bible. Do you ever read it ? lie asked. 
Yes, sir, every evening. Can you tell 
me what the Bible is ? inquired the 
judge. It is the Word of the, great 
God, she answered. Well, place your 
hand upon the Bible, and listen to 
what I say; and he repeated slowly 
and solemnly the oath' usually given 
to witnesses. Now, said the judge, 
you have sworn as a witness. .Will 
you tell me what will befall 3'ou 
if you do not tell the truth ? I shall 
be shut up in prison, answered the 
child. Anything else ? asked the judge. 
I shall never go to Heaven, she replied. 
How do 3 7 ou know that ? asked the 
judge again. 

The child took the Bible’, and, turn¬ 
ing to the Commandments, pointed 
to this one : Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour. Has 
anyone talked to you about your being 
Witness in court ? inquired the judge. 
Yes, sir, she replied. M3' mother has. 
Last night she called me to her room 
and asked me to tell her the Ten 
Commandments ; and then we knelt 
down together, and she prayed that I 
might understand how wicked it was 
to bear false witness against my 
neighbour, and that God would help 
me to tell the truth. And when I came 
up here with father she kissed me, and 
told me . to remember the Ninth 
Commandment, and that God would 
hear every word that I said. 

Do 3 7 ou believe this ? asked the 
judge, with a tear in his eye and his 
lip quivering with emotion. Yes, sir, 
said the child. God bless you, my child, 
said the judge ; you have a good 
mother. This witness is competent, 
he continued. Were I on trial for my 
life, and innocent of the charge against 
me, I would pray God for such a 
witness. Let her be examined. 
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A Challenge to Civilisation-Fate of the 

World s Refugees 

1938 a Testing Time 
For the League 


The C N does not believe the League has failed because it has 
not stopped war in less than 20 years. Christianity has had a 
hundred times as long to do its work and has not succeeded yet. 

The fact is that the League has succeeded remarkably well 
in a thousand ways, and has done wonders in making life 
easier and safer and healthier for millions of people. It is 
beyond all question the greatest international institution the 
world has known, with victory after victory to its credit. 

One of its golden deeds has been its work for the world’s 
refugees, millions of homeless wanderers upon the face of the 
earth, scattered abroad by war and the pitiless spirit of Hate. 
It was Dr Nansen, one of the universal heroes of the world, 
who saved them, and his work goes on. But it is in peril. It 
is threatened with destruction this very year. We have asked 
a correspondent to look into the matter, and here are the facts. 


Years ago, before Dr Nansen died, 
* . it was decided that the League's 
humanitarian work ft>r the world's 
refugees should end in 1938. That 
decision still stands. To carry it out 
will mean leaving hundreds of 
thousands of people in desperate plight. 

Will the League reconsider the 
matter ? If it does not we shall be 
forced to conclude that it has for¬ 
gotten the purposes for which it was 
founded and that it may as well end. 

First under its High Commissioner 
for Refugees, the great Norwegian 
explorer Fridtjof Nansen, and later 
through its special bureau the Nansen 
Office for Refugees, the League of 
Nations has, in the past 17 years, 
accomplished splendid work for the 
victims of war, revolution, persecution, 
massacre, treat y t and plebiscite. 

It has helped to sort out and protect 
a million and a half Russians of all 
classes who fled as a consequence of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. These 
homeless people have scattered in 43 
countries; their sufferings are great 
and their problems are legion. The 
most unfortunate at present are those 
who attempt to eke out an existence in 
Manchuria, where the Nansen Office is 
not able to maintain a representative. 

Finding New Homes For 

Armenian Refugees 

J-Jalf a million Armenians have 
scattered to various parts of the 
world, many of them in the Near East, 
where their living conditions have been 
appalling. About 35,000 of these 
people have been assisted to new 
homes and a productive way of life 
at Aleppo, Damascus, Beyrout, and 
Alcxandretta. More than 10,060 have 
been helped to establish themselves in 
the Armenian Republic (Erivan) in the 
Soviet Union. Another 20,000 wish to 
settle in Erivan, but this will.only be 
possible when more land can be 
irrigated and dwellings provided. The 
money for this work is lacking . 

More than half a million innocent 
victims of the Lausanne Convention of 
1923, which arranged to sort out the 
Christian and Moslem populations in 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and Greece, were 
helped by a special Commission in the 
painful task of establishing themselves 



A Chinese family in a corner of a room at a Shanghai refugee camp 


in new territory. Altogether a million 
and a quarter refugees were settled in 
Greece by means of an international 
loan guaranteed by the League and 
administered by a special Commission. 

Another 50,000 Assyrians, pre¬ 
vented by new lines 011 the map from 
returning to their homes in the 
Hakkiari Mountains, and fleeing from 
massacre in Iraq, plead for somewhere 
to live. Many territories were considered 
as a home for these unfortunate people, 
and now some are settling in Syria. 

The outcome of the plebiscite that 
returned the Saar to Germany obliged 
5000 people to flee to France. A home 
for them had to be found. Paraguay 
is admitting them, and with aid from 
the League and the French Govern¬ 
ment an average of a score or more 
families emigrate every month. This, 
too, is a costly business. 

Jews fleeing from persecution in 
Germany had at first to be dealt with 
by a separate Commission because of 
the attitude of the German Govern¬ 
ment, then a member of the League. 
The whole world is aware of their 
bitter plight. 

The tragedy in Spain lias uprooted 
over a million people, creating new 
refugee problems. What the situation 
will be in China none can yet sajA We 
can only be certain that human misery 
is being immeasurabty intensified by 
the Japanese .invasion. 

Thus, of the making of refugees there 
is no end. Yet the only international 
office authorised to deal with these 
bitter, problems is instructed to close 
at the end of this year! 

When Dr Nansen estimated that 
the work should be completed in 1938 
he was not able to foresee that new 
floods of refugees were to be poured 
into the world, nor was he able to 
predict the great depression that has 
led every nation to reserve wliat work 
there is primarily for its own people. 

When, on a certain date, all 
foreigners in Turkey were denied the 
right to work some 2000 Russians 
were faced with starvation. The 
Nansen Office interceded for them 
and a compromise was reached; they 
might become Turkish citizens. Ex¬ 
ception was made for 150 whom 
Turkey would not admit, for reasons 


never revealed. Some 1600 became 
Turkish citizens, and of the unwanted 
150 over 50 were admitted to various 
countries. The fate of the others still 
hangs in the balance, while they take 
temporary refuge in Yugo-Slavia and 
the Greek Island of Syros. 

Some of the most puzzling problems 
are presented by young men who fled 
as children with parents who have 
since died. These lads have gone to 
sea, and now, without a passport or 
any similar document, they are not 
allowed to land in any country. 

Twelve charitable organisations 
dealing with refugees have sent a 
joint letter to Judge Michael Hansson, 
successor to Dr Nansen as director of 
the refugee work, expressing their 
astonishment that the League has 
decided to close this office. 

“ The living realities behind the 
figures in your reports can only be 
grasped by those directly in touch 
with the lives of the refugees," they 
say. “ These figures represent one of 
the finest pieces of work ever under¬ 
taken by the League. But the work, 
begun in 1921, is not finished." 

Hospitals For the Aged and 

Holiday Camps For Children 

JJeiiind the Nansen Office figures 
of mass migrations arc hundreds 
of thousands of stories of aid given in 
individual ways. Hospitals and homes 
for the aged and infirm, and for war 
invalids, arc maintained in France, 
Belgium, Yugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria. 
Summer camps and holida}^ homes to 
build up the health of the children of 
refugees arc organised in Estonia, 
Danzig, and France. There is the 
scheme for sending ill-nourished 
children to peasant homes in Switzer¬ 
land for the summer. There arc indi¬ 
viduals set up in traclc with the loan 
of a few pounds. The most spectacular 
case was that of a father of five, a 
Russian in Greece, who borrowed 100 
francs to buy coal. This started him 
in business, and lie has been able to 
provide for his family ever since. 

The Nansen Office is administered 
with extraordinary economy. The 
Governing Body, the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, and the Managing Body arc 
all voluntary, and of the 18 repre¬ 
sentatives those in Austria, Belgium, 


China, Czcclio-Slovakia, Danzig, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, 
and Turkey are voluntary workers, 
receiving allowances for postage and 
office expenses only. A diminishing 
contribution from the League, sup¬ 
plemented by receipts from the stamps 
fixed to the Nansen Certificate (the 
refugee's substitute for a passport), 
paid for by the refugees themselves, and 
the profits from the surcharged postage 
stamps bearing Nansen’s picture issued 
by Norway and France,.are the chief 
sources of support for this great work. 

Merely as a form of social insurance 
against crime it is money well spent. 
As Dr Nansen pointed out, when 
intelligent beings are denied all possi¬ 
bility of finding a way out of their 
difficulties “ there is grave clanger 
that their physical and intellectual 
energies, instead of being turned into 
constructive channels, may be ex¬ 
ploited in ways which will exact a 
heavy reckoning out of all proportion 
to the slight sacrifice which they 
now ask." 

Public opinion the world over must 
be brought to bear on the next League 
Assembly to prevent that body from 
abandoning the refugees to their fate. 
The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs has appointed Sir John Hope 
Simpson to direct an impartial scien¬ 
tific survey of the whole refugee 
problem, and if the findings of this 
survey can be ready in time to guide 
the decision of the League Assembly 
in the autumn they may help to con¬ 
vince them that the refugee problem 
is an international one and that the 
League must continue to deal with it. 

From Hull to Hong-Kong, from 
Peking to Peru, the simplest peasant 
can understand that the League is a 
useful institution when he hears what it 
has accomplished for the unfortunate 
world-wanderers of the twentieth 
century. For the League to give up 
this work and abandon hundreds of 
thousands of innocent people to worse 
misery than they have already known 
would be not merely equivalent to 
murder by default, it would be a 
deliberate suicidal act. 

IT.MUST NOT HE. 

There are many friends of the League who 
feel that if the League cannot keep this fine 
work going it may not be worth while to keep 
the League going. 
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* A remarkable group of skyscrapers at Shibam, the chief town of the Hadramaut today » 

This is the Age of Exploration.. The old masters of travel, whose names are legion, drew the map of the 
world. The young explorers of today, their successors, are fillingTn the details, and plenty remains for 
them to do. Here let us look at some of the attempts to reveal the secrets of the unknown places 


A s good an example of what is 
^ happening as can be found is on 
the Alaskan coast of Nortli America, 
where the Eairweathcr Range rises 
from- the Gulf of Alaska and runs for 
50 miles south from the Alsck River. 
These mountain peaks form the highest 
group of coastal mountains on the 
earth. Captain James Cook saw them 
when he sailed up the Pacific coast of 
the Americas, but turned back without 
landing, in 1778. Eight years later 
Comte Francois de la Perousc, the 
French navigator, also saw them while 
he was seeking the Nortli-West 
Passage, and named some of the peaks 
Mount- Beautemps, Mount Crillon, 
Mount La Perousc. Ilis ship foundered 
with all hands ; the names he gave to 
the mountain heights remain. But it 
was left for the Harvard Alaskan 
Expedition to map and photograph 
their towering snow-clad sides and 
glaciers, and the photographs have 
only just been published.. So we may 
say that the Alaskan ice-fields, with a 
volcano active and spouting lire' and 
lava, arc still among the secret places, 
seen only by the. few and at cost of , 
labour and peril. : - 

The Arctic, though its inmost re¬ 
cesses in the Polar Ocean have been 
scanned by airship and plane; and 
though Russian scientists sat doggedly 
as near the Pole as allowed through 
the winter, has many secrets still. The 
eager young explorers are as numerous 
as when the old explorers burst into 
its silent seas. The Oxford University 
expedition to Ellesmere Land, the. 
Scorcsby Bay journey undertaken by 
young Edward Shackleton, worthy 
son of his father, Augustin Courtauld s. 
sojourn onf the Greenland-Ice Cap 
which regulates our weather, the ex¬ 
ploration of North-East Land, the 
most northerly land in the world, are 
all of yesterday's date, and what they 
found bears witness to secrets hardly, 
yet laid bare, and to dangers as fre¬ 
quent as ever in' seeking them. As 


for the Antarctic Continent its revela¬ 
tion has only just begun. Lincoln 
Ellsworth and his Canadian .co-pilot 
have seen some of its secrets as they 
Hashed over them in a plane ; but less 
is known of the hidden lands than a 
stranger would know of England if lie 
saw it only while taking the Coronation 
Express from London to Edinburgh. 

These secrets arc guarded by the 
natural barriers of the ice-iiclds and 
the snow blizzards. There arc many 
others guarded'by barriers of another 
kind; and a complete contrast to 
them 'is in the country of the wild 
Wa Wa tribes, cast of the Northern 
Shan States in British Burma.- Here 
the. great Salween River forms the 
natural .though not the political 
boundary between India and China. 

A Railway Which Was to 
Join India and China 

M ANY years ago an English explorer, 
Archibald Colquhoun, had the idea 
that through .this country, a railway 
should be driven to join India* and 
China; and he went to Cecil Rhodes, 
who had dreamt of the Cape to Cairo 
railway, to ask his opinion and advice. 
Rhodes was sympathetic but shook 
his head. Before you. can begin any 
great scheme, he told Colquhoun, you 
must begin by making money, as he 
himself had done. The scheme lias' 
never. ripened,' but -about .ten years 
back the British Indian Government 
did set about The back-breaking task- 
of driving a. road .through the deep 
tangle of rain-drenched forest -' and 
mountain pass. .. ' /. A 

■ The native Wa Was, an'industrious 
race of. people marred by a zest for 
head-hunting,-were placated, and the 
track was made by enormous labour; 
But .the Wa Was, though-not un¬ 
friendly, arc still a suspicious race, and 
when Mr V. C. Pitchford lately went 
into their country he did so at some 
risk. . But lie was eager to solve the 


age-old riddle of the fairy lake of 
Nawngkliio, which, according to the 
Wa Wa tradition, lies on a cloud- 
cappcd mountain in the middle of a 
silent forest where mortals dare not 
dwell. It is the Wa Wa holy of holies, 
and Iiypi Mut, its demon guardian, 
sweeps the shores with a new broom 
ever}' night. 

Mr Pitchford found it on its 
mountain Namtongling, 7300 v feet 
high, and saw before him not, as he 
expected, a circular lake, but an * 
oblong- of clear water 600 yards by 
250 yards, and deep. Thickly forested 
. hills arc about it and two rocky peaks 
form: a gateway. A spring feeds it 
at .one end, and it lies as solitary and 
remote as any inland water in Asia. 

' • Another sacred lake, neitherTemote 
nor so inaccessible, but as little 
known or visited, is Lake Bosuiutwi 
in-'Ashanti, last seen and visited by 
Mr ^Herbert Rohleder. Though‘only 
* 20-miles south-east of Kumasi, it is 
sunk in dense forest with no way. to 
- it except by hunters' paths and native 
tracks, and the traveller seeking it 
mustcut. his way 1 through dense 
bush. After the heavy raiiis it is 
/ impossible to get up or down through 
the :obstacles; Once or: twice,a year 
the. lake ...surface .becomes .-rough, 
*; and-there is a loud explosion in the 
depths - which leaves many dead, and 
: dying fish on the surface and a smell. 
like gunpowder in, the air. : • 

. ' Mr Rohleder, who has examined it 
- carefully, came -to the ■ conclusion 
-that 'it was not a • volcanic crater 
lake, but that* the'periodic explosions 
were caused by' the gases from decay- < 
ing vegetable matter in. the depths. 
Bosumtwi,. the . home of. the. Lake 
spirit, : is still a mystery to.be solved. 

' Africa has-others, which we may 
; conveniently record here : the Spanish 
Ifni,- also in West Africa, a moun- 
* taihous" mass 3800 feet high rising 
like an island, almost surrounded by 


the Western Sahara ; and the oasis 
of Fczzan and Tanezruft, lately visited 
by Dr Emilio Scarin. This is still a 
wide oasis, one of the greatest, with 
a million palm trees, but its population 
and its cattle are going. On the 
opposite side of Africa is the Southern 
Libyan Desert, which once had many 
oases but "now is a hard and desolate 
road to travel. By the ancient road 
underneath the Gif Kcbir plateau; . 
rising like a wall above the desert 
plain, Dr Kennedy Shaw lately found 
a skeleton, which wore beads of the 
time of the Egyptian Old Kingdom 
of 4000 years ago. That place of 
dry bones keeps l.nany secrets. 

Africa lias other regions on which 
only a few white men have looked, 
such as the mountainous country 
north of Lake Rudolf, or the Abcrdare 
Mountains, reputed to be the home 
of the spotted lion, for which Mr 
Gandar Dower so recently scoured 
them in vain. Even the region of the 
Nile Sudd on which Brigadier-General 
Lcwin and Mrs Lcwin made a forced 
landing has many mysteries known 
only to its native Shilluks and Dinkas* 

Africa has long been known as the 
Dark.Continent because of its unknown 
territory, but it can hardly claim 
singularity in that respect now. South 
America with vast stretches of;' 
Amazonian forests, among which 
Theodore Roosevelt and his son dis¬ 
covered a new river, can compete 
with it ; and Asia, notwithstanding 
the explorations of- Sven Hedin in 
our time, and the discoveries of Sir 
Aurcl Stein among its buried cities, 
has vast stretches untraversed and 
rivers, lakes, and mountains not yet 
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on the map. The sources of the 
Ganges, Vasuclhara, Dhauli, and the 
sacred one at Gaumuldi arc rarely 
visited, and, till Lord Curzon went 
in search of the .sources of the Oxus 
when he was a young man, nobody 
knew them. Only the other day 
Mr Kingdon Ward made his way 
through sy part of south-eastern Tibet 
Hind Bhutan by the Yigrong River 
that none had travelled before. He 
passed for 17 days through the gorge 
of the Tsangpo and reached its 
source in the biggest glacier north of 
the Himalayas. He saw 25,000-feet 
peaks hidden in mist, he made his 
way through 15 Til)ctan passes ; he 
named the snow range south of 
Tsangpo the Pome range. It was 
16 degrees below freezing when lie 
passed by that inhospitable region. 

The Little Known Land 

of the Cactus Eaters 

^sia's list would give us many 
additions to the secret places, for 
even south-west Persia lias only been 
partially explored; but we may pass 
from it now to ask particularly about 
South America. One of its strange 
places can be found on any fair-sized 
map, the peninsula of Goajira jutting 
into the Caribbean Sea from the north 
of South America. Here dwell the 
strange people called the Cactus 
Eaters, who arc as unaltered and un¬ 
changed a race as any in the Western 
Hemisphere; and one reason for it is 
that hardly anyone ever penetrates 
their country: even the pernicious 
intrusion of rum scarcely gets beyond 
the districts that fringe the coast. 


One or two unaltered little peoples 
live in untouched seclusion rbund 
about that portion of the continent 
where British Guiana and Dutch 
Guiana lie. At the back of Dutch 
Guiana arc Africans who once were 
slaves, but wrested their liberty from 
the Dutch and now live in tribes said 
to be as healthy as any in the world. 
They are friendly but unvisited, and 
in their jealously preserved back 
country arc Red Men whom hardly 
any traveller lias seen, but who live 
in friendliest ncighbourliness with the 
Black Africans. 

To the southernmost part of British 
Guiana an expedition is now on its 
way to see and explore the Akarai 
range of mountains. They will go 300 
miles up the Essequibo River to the 
.north of the Rupununi, and then 150 
miles up this tributary to Dadanowa, 
the village of John Melville; who is half 
an Englishman, but. is the chief , of the 
Wapisiani Indians. Pie will be the 
guide of the expedition over many 
more miles of this land of forest and 
river to the mountain range which 
divides the land from Brazil. Nobody 
has made the journey before, except 
John Melville's people, so this part 1 of 
British Guiana may fairly be said to 
be secret, though fifty years ago Sir 
Kvcrard im Tliurn wrote a learned 
book about the strange Macusi Indians 
and their rock engravings, among 
which was a picture of a ship, very 
like a Spanish galley of the time 
of Columbus. 

Another expedition setting out to a 
hidden place half a world away is 
that which Miss Frey a Stark-is accom- 
panying to the Hadramaut region in 
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The Gaumukh Ice Cave, one of the sources of the Ganges in the Himalayas 


Southern Arabia and the sacred city . The Pacific has more secret places 

of Shabvtfc. Miss Stark made the than we can name, from Paumotu 

attempt single-handed before, but was among the Dangerous Islands of 

turned back by illness, and since, her Polynesia, where the Tcpuka have 

journey Mr St John Philby, who has lived unchanging for a thousand years, 

explored the South Arabian Desert as to Papua, so lately visited by Mr 

none had done before, has passed by ' Michael Lcahv and his brothers. They 
Sliabwe, and Mr and Mrs Ingram have came back with moving tales of Stone 

paid it. a brief visit. But it is still a Age men who fought with stone axes 

most mysterious place, obscured by and bows and arrows, in witness of 

the many legends clinging to it and which Pat Leah} 7 had an arrow in his 

very difficult of access because of the lung. He survived it, as Dan Leahy 

heat arid the rough going. Mr Ingram survived a dangerous attack of 

remarked, when speaking of the malaria. But the party went in peril 

difficulty of taking photographs, that of their lives among these Papuan 

in the heat of the day the naked cliff cannibals, and in spite of the strange 

landscapes seem to refuse to stand men and things they found/ and the 

still ; and made him think, that David 6000 photographs they brought back, 

had some such scenes in mind when lie ’ Papua is still an unknown land, its 

spoke of the hills skipping dike rams. /' highlands only scratched, its higher 
Shabwe was the ancient Sabota, ranges, the Bismarck Range and the 

which, according to Pliny, had sixty Snow Mountains, still to be explored, 

temples—-probably a gross exaggera- Last of all in our worldwide survey 

tion.’ But 011c remains, for it has been wc may name a place so near home as 

seen, the Temple of Astarte, and given almost to be within reach of a summer 1 

time arid opportunity the new expedi- pleasure cruise, the Vatnajokull region 

tion should bring us back wonderful ' 0 f south-east Iceland. Here there is 
news of this city, the capital of the , the crater valley of Grimsvotn, with 
Land of Frankincense, and of. that an area very many times as large as 

■kingdom of the Himyaritcs, the last - the lava lake of Kilauea in Hawaii, 
but one of the great empires before From time to time it is upheaved by a 

the advent of the Romans. volcanic explosion which throws dust 

The Romans ruined its most popu- all over Iceland, arid converts.the 

lous part, the Hazarmavcth of Genesis, glacial river of Skeioara into a torrent, 

by finding, with the help of the It did so more than a year ago, and 

Abyssinians, a new way to India to Dr Niels .Nielson made his way to the 

take the place of the incense .caravan * scene through a three-weeks gale and 
route. But the Hadramaut, the name hurricane and twelve feet of snow. It 

of this part today/is a most astonish- Would not be too hard to reach in 

ing place with walled towns and sky- summer, but after October the hardiest 

scrapers rising among the mud huts traveller would shrink from the 

and thatched bazaars. It is secret journey, and Grimsvotn, the volcano 

still, though before long the tourists ■ -beneath a .glacier, keeps its secret 
may be personally conducted there. zealously from all but a favoured few. 
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Wheel of History 
Comes Full Circle 

Britannia Stands by 
Napoleon’s Column 

A gigantic statue of Britannia with 
her trident lias been raised in proud 
triumph over Boulogne as a symbol 
of friendship. 

. Near it is the column to Napoleon, 
begun in 186.4, to celebrate his projected 
invasion of England. What an irony 
of national fortune is dramatically 
contrasted by these two sculptures! 

Never since the time of the Conqueror 
had England been so gravely menaced 
as she was by the army Napoleon 
assembled at Boulogne, . We alone 
stood between him and his ambition 
for world-con quest, and with the 
supreme confidence that scorned to 
entertain a doubt lie formed there what 
he called the Army of England, 180,000 
strong, intending to carry it across the 
Channel in 2400 flat-bottomed boats. 

Oar-Propelled Warships 

These boats were armed with guns 
fore and aft; they could not fire from 
the sides, but they had oars, and could 
be propelled in a calm that would dis¬ 
able our sailing ships, and they could 
travel in darkness or in fog. 

“ Eight hours of favourable darkness 
would decide the fate of the universe,” 
Napoleon said. But our sailors laughed 
at his flat-bottomed transports. When 
they could get alongside they captured 
them, with their soldiers seasick in the 
holds and the crews seasick on deck. 
Also it was found that it would take 
two tides to enable the mighty armada 
to clear Boulogne harbour. 

One British officer who came to know 
him well declared from observation 
that Napoleon judged of changes of 
positions of ships at sea as he judged 
with regard to troops on land ; but he 
was at last induced to realise that he 
would require the aid of a fleet to 
convoy his transports, and, having com¬ 
mand of the naval resources of France, 
Spain, Holland, and northern Italy, 
lie did not doubt that he would be 
successful in his great scheme. 

Preparing For Invasion 

So he began the building of the 
column to celebrate the victory, and, 
unscrupulous perjurer that lie was, 
he caused medals to be made at Boulogne 
•inscribed " Cast at London in 1804.” 

England was fully alive to her peril. 
Apart from the naval effort at sea, we 
defended our coasts with batteries and 
martclio towers ; hundreds of pinnaces 
and armed rowing boats were ready to 
attack the transports ; on land 180,000 
regulars and militia and 400,000 volun¬ 
teers were under arms. * Even so the 
possibility of a successful landing was 
not overlooked. 

Plans were perfected for the removal 
of all food, fodder, and other stores from 
the area likely to be traversed by the 
foe ; it was arranged that the Court and 
the national treasures should be removed 
, from London to Worcester, and the chief 
supply of guns (those at Woolwich) 
sent by canal to the Midlands. It was 
surmised that Napoleon’s stores would 
be all exhausted before lie reached 
London, and that in the meantime 
some of our naval forces would have 
returned from their stations to cut him 
off from his base, the ,sea. 

A Change of Name 

It was Trafalgar which ended the 
adventure. The great Army of England 
never sailed. Its name was changed to 
that of the Grand Army. It was 
turned back, bundled into carts and 
wagons, and trundled off across Europe 
to win the astounding victories of Ulm 
and Austerlitz, 

The medals and the Napoleon Column 
remain, and now Britannia rises at 
Boulogne to look out on the scene from 
which her destruction should have 
been launched. 


An Unknown Lady Jane 

THE ENEMY OF HER COUNTRY 


AUSTRALIA’S 

Blackfellows 


Ciif was born 400 years ago this 
\veek; her name was Jane 
Dormer, and she opened her eyes for 
the Tirst time on January 6, 1538, in 
the village of Hcythrop in Oxford¬ 
shire. 

The greater part of her life was spent 
in Spain, and there she died 24 years after 
the Armada had sailed to destruction. 

A lovely child, she grew up to be a 
beautiful and fascinating woman.. Her 
grandfather was Edward the Sixth’s 
tutor, and she and the young prince 
learnt their lessons together. She danced 
and played with him, and was so 
gentle that his elder sister Mary Tudor 
loved her more than anyone else in 
the world. 

The friendship which sprang up 
between them ended only with Mary’s 
death. The two became inseparable. 
They slept in the same room. They 
exchanged secrets. They were the best 
of friends, and when at last Mary Tudor, 
Queen of England, lay dying after her 
terrible reign (in which she had burned 
alive 300 of her subjects) Jane was at 
her bedside for Co days and nights, 
comforting and cheering her as best she 
could. It was into Jane’s hands that the 
Roman Catholic queen placed her jewels, 
begging her to give them to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

One of Mary’s ambitions had been to 
sec Jane married to a Spanish nobleman, 
Don Gomez Suarez of Cordova, Count 
and afterwards Duke of Fcria, a hand¬ 
some man. Accompanying Philip the 
Second of Spain when he came to 
England to marry Mary, ho had fallen 
in love with Jane; and there was little 
wonder, for she was one of the most 
beautiful women at Court. 

A Triumphal Progress 

Jane did marry the Spaniard, though 
the wedding did not take place till a 
month or two after the queen died. The 
changes at Court made it imperative 
that the duke should leave for Spain, 
and in the summer of 1550 Jane followed, 
after an unpleasant interview with 
Queen Elizabeth, who'even then had 
little love of Spain. 

A monarch could hardly have travelled 
with greater pomp than this young 
English girl. She took with her six 
English noblewomen and a great retinue. 
She travelled by easy stages through 
France, being received with much 
pomp and splendour. Some of the most 
distinguished men in Europe hurried to 
greet hci', and during her triumphal 
progress she met Mary Queen of Scots, 
with whom a warm friendship grew up. 
Jane never saw the unfortunate queen 
again, but they wrote to each other for 
over twenty years. 


Joined by her husband, Jane went 
on to Spain, receiving a wonderful 
ovation at Toledo, where the king and 
queen made her welcome. Man and 
wife were never happier than these 
two, the Spanish duke and the English 
girl who was to make her home in the 
country that hated hers. Their home 
at Zafra was all a home should be. Rich 
and respected, the Duke of Fcria and his 
beautiful wife were for ever entertaining 
guests or visiting Spanish castles. Then 
this happiness ended suddenly—in 1571, 
when the duke died, soon after' being 
giVcn command of the Low Countries. 

Jane never thought of returning to 
England. A devout Roman Catholic, 
she regarded Spain as the champion of 
her faith, and for the rest of her life she 
lived as a lad}’ bountiful, her house a 
kind of oasis to which all Roman 
Catholics from England hurried in the 
unhappy times before and after the 
Armada. Her door was ever open to 
wanderers and fugitives, and there was" 
always a bed for them. 

English Captives Released 

Her influence at Court was amazing. 
When no other man or woman in the 
world could save Englishmen from the 
torture of the Inquisition, Jane would 
save them. Scores of English captives 
were released to please her, and not only 
did she free 38 Englishmen condemned 
to lie in the prison at Seville, but she set 
Sir Richard Hawkins at liberty when 
there was every chance of his life being 
suddenly cut short. 

When open war was declared between 
England and Spain Jane’s position 
became difficult and dangerous. Her 
son (heir of the duke) was to have been 
given a high command in the Spanish 
army, but the suspicious Philip (who 
declared he never trusted anyone) was 
told that the English were conspiring to 
use the young duke as a tool for their 
own ends, and though this proved to be 
false he altered his plans, and even went 
so far as to give the duchess orders to 
remain indoors. 

The Armada sailed with high hopes, 
and was shattered, but Jane lived on in 
the country of her adoption. She saw 
the defeat of the cause Mary Tudor had 
prayed for and which Philip had lived 
for, but she remained true to her faith 
and to her native country’s foes. 

Towards the end of her days she looked 
forward calmly and joyfully to death. 
She had a coffin made, keeping it in her 
house to remind her that she must 
prepare to die. Praying and fasting, 
giving alms to the poor, blessing all 
about her,, she lived.on till 1612, and died 
with a smile on her face. She sleeps in 
the monastery at Zafra. 


The Old War Horse 

C N READERS SAVE FIVE 


T ine C N is delighted to announce that 
it has now been able to biding five 
old war horses from Belgium to end 
tlieir lives in the green fields of England. 
. Ten pounds saves one of these old 
horses from the misery of a cruel life 
on the Continent and secures’ it peace 
for the rest of its days, by the kindly 
services.of the Dumb Friends League, 
which buys them, from their owners, 
brings them back to England, and looks 
after them as long as they live. 

One of our anonymous friends who 
lias saved a war horse in memory of her 
mother, and wished it to be saved on lier 
mother's birthday, will be glad to know 
that the Dumb Friends League has 
happily been able to carry out this plan. 
It was able to buy a bay mare, very old, 
underfed, and weak. It was bought at 
St Gcry, and on arrival in the stable 
the marc slipped, and, after making one 


feeble attempt to get up, stretched her¬ 
self out at full length on .the straw bed, 
glad to be able to lie down in comfort 
at last. 

What a happy memorial 'to a mother 
to give this old hero peace and comfort 
for the. rest of its days ! 

The C N has now received altogether 
^53 6s, four sums having just been 
received : £2 from Cornwall, 5s from 
Ilklcy, 5s from an unknown London 
reader, and Aj from an unknown admirer 
of the C N who is anxious that a sixth 
war horse should , be brought home in 
memory of the horses he has owned and 
loved. Wc have no doubt the remaining 
£6 14s will soon come to hand, and that 
six of 'our old heroes will be happy 
again in the land for which they fought. 

They fought for freedom for mankind ; 
it is infamous that men should have sold 
them into slavery. 


White Fellows at Heart 

When recently some 1800 of Un¬ 
remarkable Australian aborigines, the 
Blackfellows, as they are often called, 
sent; a petition to the King begging him 
to give them representation in the 
Australian Parliament, they did a thing 
which may possibly prevent the extinc¬ 
tion of what has seemed a doomed race. 

Their action has caused a storm of 
controversy, and many powerful voices 
have made themselves heard to defend 
them and to denounce the neglect which 
lias exterminated so. many members of 
a fine people. 

A fmc people truly," as our correspon¬ 
dent Mrs Daisy Bates has so often made 
clear in the CN. Ancient, 'and ot 
Caucasian, stock like ourselves, they 
have been well described by scientists as 
descendants of the oldest human beings 
the earth has known. 

A Dying Race 

They differ entirely from the Malays 
and every other race near them geo¬ 
graphically. They have no architecture, 
or agriculture, pottery or seamanship. 
They have never evolved the bow" and 
arrow, but their boomerangs are famous. 
Many of them have fine heads and 
splendid bodies. A well-known traveller 
said a hundred years ago that he con¬ 
sidered the Blackfcllow the finest model 
of human proportions he had ever 
seen, exhibiting perfect symmetry and 
strength. Their average height is little 
less than ours. Their voices art 
attractively musical. 

They are graceful in carriage, and 
tlieir hands arc very small. Mentally 
they arc quick and observant, but, like 
many other aborigines, they lose self- 
reliance in contact with white men. 

It is estimated that when Europeans 
first touched Australia, over 150 years 
ago, there were 300,000 aborigines living 
healthy and happy in the vast continent. 
Now there arc only 50,000 of pure stock, 
and perhaps as many half-castes, living 
in misei’y. When the white settlement 
began there were 40,000 Blackfellows in 
New South Wales ; after 100 years there 
were only 5000 ; now' there arc only 500. 

A Government Responsibility 

What the Australian friends of tlu 
Black fellow’s say is that they need good 
administration and ample funds. The 
present Prime Minister of Australia has. 
admitted that more ought to be done. 

The truth seems to be that the 
aborigines lost tlieir lands, and therefore 
their food (gathered in small quantities 
from large areas), while tlieir social 
organisation was destroyed and new' 
diseases spread among them with terrible 
results. 

They lived happily in Australia from 
remote ages, but in a very brief period 
they have been unspeakably degraded, 
and arc now in danger of annihilation. 
A definite responsibility rests upon the 
Australian Government, and ive hope 
that the 1800 aborigines who have now 
petitioned the King will be found not 
to have spoken in vain. Mr Lyons, the 
Prime Minister, declares reform to be 
imperative and urgent, and wc are con¬ 
fident that he will make those words good. 

New Rail-Bus 

A rail-bus, said to be a novelty in 
railway traction, has been invented in 
Sweden. It is built as an ordinary bogie 
coach and has four axles on bogies. 
Though it attained a speed of 50 miles 
an hour at its trials no vibration was 
felt. It is remarkably economical in 
operation, for it can be run at half the 
cost of an ordinary train of similar 
capacity, and it has seating accommoda¬ 
tion for 46. 
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The Microfilm 

Problems of the New Age 

COPIES OF PRECIOUS BOOKS 
AND PAPERS 

Will problems never cease ? 

Each new discovery brings a new 
set of questions in its wake. Now it is 
the need for an international agreement 
about the size of microfilm and the pro¬ 
jecting apparatus that makes it useful. 
At present film of 9, 16, and 35 milli¬ 
metres is employed, greatly hampering 
its worldwide usefulness. 

Could this question of size be settled 
once and for all we might confidently 
expect this miniature filmed record of 
books, newspapers, and documents to 
go far toward transforming the appear¬ 
ance of the world’s public libraries. 

The New York Public Library is 
already accustomed to the sight of 
reading machines, as many of its clients 
fmcl it more convenient and less tiresome 
to run off a small film copy of an old 
newspaper than to pore over great pages 
in heavy bound volumes. Over 40 Ameri¬ 
can papers now have a microfilm copy 
made of all issues at the end of each 
month as part of the ordinary routine. 
It takes less than half an hour and costs 
lod for 16 pages of newspaper, occupying 
two feet of miniature film. The film is 
more durable than the original paper and 
takes up only a fiftieth part of its space. 

Spreading Human Knowledge 

As long as microfilm reproductions of 
the printed page arc confined within 
one country’s frontiers the need to reach 
an international decision as to their 
proper size is not acute ; but .scholarship 
lias never clung to national boundaries, 
and the microfilm is already recognised 
as a precious tool in making the fund 
of human knowledge widely available 
throughout the world. For example, 
America appeals to England to share 
the common heritage, of the two peoples. 
The British Museum responds, as al¬ 
ready mentioned in the C N, by under¬ 
taking to make microfilm Copies of the 
4000 English books published before 
1550, covering 400,000 pages. American 
libraries subscribing to this undertaking 
can add these riches to their store for a 
reason aide fee ; the work costs about a 
farthing a page. 

Mr Watson Davis, speaking on this 
subject $it Cambridge recently, suggested 
that a great field of usefulness lies open 
to the microfilm in connection with 
scientific and technical subjects. Many 
interesting papers are read at scientific 
congresses giving the results of original 
research, yet no journal has space to 
print them, though the facts may be of 
the utmost importance to some other 
research worker on the other side of the 
globe. Scientific journals will hencefor¬ 
ward be able to indicate the subject- 
matter of these papers briefly in their 
pages and send microfilm copies of the 
entire documents to serious incpiirers 
who write in for them. 

A Hotel High Up 

A modern hotel for mountain climbers 
is being built nearly 14,000 feet above 
sea-level, on Mount Elbruz in the Cau¬ 
casus, the highest mountain in Europe. 
The building will have three storeys and 
200 rooms, and there will be special facili¬ 
ties for photographers. A power station 
for the heating and ventilation systems 
is being built not far from the hotel, 
which • is J sheltered from the mighty 
mountain winds. 

The Station Garden 

Over 400 stations on the LMS com¬ 
peted for the best-garden prize in 1937, 
an increase of 30 over the year before. 
Special prizes were awarded to Alcester, 
Atherstone, Charfield, and Knighton; 
and firsts to Weston (Bath), Broxton 
(Cheshire), St Asaph, Ockendon, Wal¬ 
thamstow, and Bletchley. 


The Empire’s Oldest 
Sunday School 


/'"Nur Sunday schools have proved so 
^ valuable an institution in the 
religious life of our people that anything 
throwing light on their origin and history 
is well worth recording. 

The C N has frequently referred to 
the remarkable work of Robert Raikcs 
in Gloucester and of Hannah Ball in 
High Wycombe, and to, the way in 
which their idea was rapidly carried by 
missionaries all over the world.- 

Raikes began his school in 1780, yet 
it comes as. a surprise to hear from 
Dean Armitagc of Vancouver that St 
Paul's Church in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
began a Sunday school in 1783 and has 
continued it without a break ever since. 

This Canadian school cannot perhaps 
claim to be the oldest Sunday school in 
the British Empire, as there was a 
Sunday school conducted by the Seventh 
Day Baptists at Euphrata in Penn¬ 
sylvania before the American War of 
Independence, and John Wesley con¬ 
ducted one at Savannah in his early 
American Ministry. St Paul's Sunday 
school, however, dates from the year 
in which America’s Independence was 
recognised, and is thus the oldest in our 
Empire as it exists today. 

St Paul's itself must be one of the first 
Anglican churches in the Empire, for it 
was founded in 1750, in the year 
following the founding of Halifax, the 
Canadian city which has also the oldest 
Anglican bishopric overseas (dating 
from 1787) and is the see of the Primate 
of all Canada. There is a monument 
in the church to the first colonial 
bishop, Charles Inglis, who was a very 
remarkable man. 


Emigratingfromlreland as a youth, 
Inglis was so successful in conducting 
a free school at*Lancastcr in Penn¬ 
sylvania that he was sent to England 
to be ordained. On his return to 
America he laboured as a missionary 
among the Negroes and Mohawk Indians, 
becoming an assistant at Holy Trinity 
Church in New York. When the war 
broke out and George Washington 
captured. New York in 1776, Inglis, 
who was a Loyalist, retired to Long 
Island, from where in the following 
yean he was called to become the vicar 
of his old church. But Holy Trinity 
Church had been burned to the ground, 
and it was in its ruins that the Governor 
of New York inducted him. 

Being now unpopular with the Ameri¬ 
cans, Inglis suffered the seizure of his 
private property, yet refused to resign 
his living until the close of the war, 
when he returned to England. His 
personality was too vigorous for a life 
of inaction, so I10 was sent 'back as 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, and passed the 
rest of his life at St Paul’s there, teach¬ 
ing no doubt in that pioneer Sunday 
school and training a son who was also 
to become Bishop of Nova Scotia, and 
to have as his son that hero of the 
Indian Mutiny Sir John Inglis, the 
defender of Lucknow from Lawrence’s 
death until the arrival of Sir James 
Outram and Havelock. 

Old scholars of that first Canadian 
Sunday school were no doubt present 
when Bishop Inglis baptised at the 
font at St Paul’s his grandchild, who 
was to win such fame in another part 
of the* Empire, 


War on Jack Frost 





This curious-looking apparatus has been erected on a citrus plantation at La Habra in 
California to protect the trees from frost by blowing heated air over a largo area of orchard 


Castle Schools 
For Nazis 

4000 Rulers Made to Order 

EDUCATING BOYS FOR PUBLIC LIFE 

The new type of State now being 
fashioned in Germany has giycn rise 
to a hundred new ideas. 

One of the newest of these ideas is 
to start a scries of schools for training 
boys to take part in public life. They 
will be called Adolf Hitler Schools, and 
at present the intention is to provide 
foi* 4000 boys. 

Boys rich or poor, born of “ heredi¬ 
tarily healthy ’ parents who have 
served in the party or one of its organi¬ 
sations, arc to be chosen at the age ofi 
12. They will receive a secondary 
education at these schools, which will be 
run by the Nazi Party and have no 
connection with the State educational 
system. When they are 18 they will 
go out into the world to learn a trade or 
profession, or study at the university, 
perform their two and a half years’ 
military service (two years in the army 
and six months in a labour camp), and, 
of course, take part in politics in one of 
the organisations of the Nazi Party. 

Teutonic Knights 

After seven years there will be a 
voluntary muster of the 4000 at party 
headquarters, where one-quarter will be 
chosen to become students and prepare 
to enter the four “ castles of the Nazi 
Order ” and be trained for the adminis¬ 
trative profession. This final period of 
training for the modern order of Teu¬ 
tonic knights will be divided into four 
stages. The first and least strenuous 
year will be spent at Crossensce Castle, 
wheie sailing, swimming, riding, flying, 
and athletics will be accompanied by 
mental training with special emphasis 
on racial biology. Then follows a year 
.at Vogelsang, a castle perched on a 
barren rock in the Eifel hills, where 
physical training takes first place; then 
18 months at Sonthovcn, in the Bavarian 
mountains, where the students will go 
for climbing expeditions, live in ski huts 
in the Alps, and go for long ski tours. 
The last stage is at Marienburg, in East 
Prussia, where for six months they will 
study political questions. 

Germany’s Mystic Mission 

This will be an education based on 
hero-worship, for Christian teaching wilj 
be debarred from the schools and castles, 
and in its place will be the cult of ITcrr 
Hitler and other Nazi heroes, and cere¬ 
monies of a pagan character commcmo* 
rating the martyrs of the Nazi move¬ 
ment. Swastikas in granite or temples 
with burning flames will mark the place 
where these rites are held, and huge 
choirs will chant their belief in the 
mystic mission of Germany in the world. 

These citadels will be completed in 
five years, and the Adolf Hitler Schools 
in ten, so that in 17 years’ time the 1000 
perfect Nazifc who have been manu¬ 
factured each year will be ready to step 
into the highest political or adminis¬ 
trative posts in the party, and be the 
future rulers of Germany". 

Trees of the Lake Country 

Lovers of. the Lake Country are 
strongly opposing the planting of much 
of it with conifers. 

The nation needs many acres of fir, 
but why spoil the natural"beauty of one 
of England’s loveliest possessions ? Coni¬ 
fers are completely foreign to the district 
and involve the destruction of native 
coppices of birch and oak and ash. The 
proposed afforestation threatens the 
native, breeding of fell sheep, and the 
livelihood and farms of those who live 
by it, not to mention the restriction 
of walkers to marked paths between 
wire fences and . rows of spruce. 

We are all for tree planting, but, 
as there. are much greater areas else¬ 
where for planting conifers, cannot the 
Lakes be left alone ? 
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SCIENCE IN THE ARCTIC 
Canada is considering the possibility 
of establishing an Arctic scientific 
station on the northern end of the 
Boothia Peninsula near the North 
Magnetic Pole. The station would be 
used as a centre for Arctic explorers. 


MOUNTAIN DELIVERIES. Six French engineers are spending the winter on 
Mont Lachat in the Alps studying the effects of high altitudes on aero engines. 
Each day a plane flies over their 6900-feet high station and drop 3 fresh food 
and mails attached to small parachutes. 

COTTON IN TWRKEY. Turkey’s cotton-producing Adana region is to be still 
further developed, and it is hoped that it will be made even more fertile than 
the cotton areas of Egypt. 

% 

JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 

In the next ten years Japan, which 
has now a population of 71,252,000, 
an increase of nearly a million in the 
past year, is to send h^lf a million boys 
to Manchuria to learn to become 
farmers and to develop the country. 



TOADS SAVE SUGAR-CANES 
A species of giant toad from South 'America 
introduced into Puerto Rico three years ago to 
fight a sugar-cane pest did its work so well 
that Puerto Rico is now exporting toads to 
other cane-producing countries. Some have 
just gone to Mauritius. 


COFFINS FOR BULLS. A tomb of the fourth century BC, in which 
were 12 great stone coffins which had contained the mummies of 
sacred bulls, has been excavated near Zagazig in Egypt. Nearby 
were tiny stone coffins containing mummies of sacred falcons. 
JELLYFISH AND A LINER. A liner was held up for six hours by 
jellyfish'at Durban. Shoals of the creatures were driven into the 
harbour by a high wind and the liner’s suction pipe became 
choked. A tug's propellers were used to clean out the pipe. 


AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT 
Australia is expecting a wheat crop of 163 
million bushels, or 12 milFon bushels more than 
last season. An area of 13,735,000 acres,'two- 
thirds the size of Scotland, is under crop, and 
the yield of wheat “per acre this season is 
expected to be above the average. 


KING SOLOMON’S 
PORT 

A New Discovery in 
Palestine 

And wc will cut wood out of Lebanon, 
as much as thou shalt need ; and ivc ivill 
bring it to thee in floats by sea to Joppa, 
a fid thou shalt cany it up to Jerusalem. 

2 Chronicles ii. 16. 

A Jewish archaeologist, Dr Sukenik, 
has discovered what appear to be the 
harbour buildings built some 3000 years 
ago to store cedar wood for Solomon's 
Temple. 

In the fourth year of his reign Solomon 
decided to build a great palace and a 
great temple beside it. He called in 
the help ot King Hiram of Tyre, an old\ 
friend and ally of his father, who 
supplied him with cedar and fir trees 
from the woods of Lebanon, as well as 
with tin from Cornwall, and with gold¬ 
smiths, silversmiths, and artists. The 
cedar logs were probably brought to the 
mouth of the Jarkon River, just north 
of the modern port of Tel-Aviv, and 
then hauled up to Jerusalem. 

, Strangely enough, what is thought to 
be the ancient port has now been dis¬ 
covered close to a new electric power 
station named after the first Lord 
.Reading, Three thousand years ago the 
port would be bustling with activity, for 
besides the shipment of cedars from 
Lebanon Solomon carried on an exten¬ 
sive trade with neighbouring Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. 

As his people were unused to ships and 
poor navigators . Solomon made an 
agreement with Hiram, and the two 
peoples, the Israelites and the Tyreans, 
worked closely together. Every three 
years a fleet would set sail for the 
neighbouring Mediterranean ports and 
would return laden with ."gold, silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks. 1 * 


What Russia Claims 

Wc read of continued executions of 
prominent Soviet Officials, yet at the same 
time Soviet Russia claims to be making great 
progress. 

That this great State of ISO million people 
may/tell its own story, wc quote these following 
passages from an official Soviet statement 
issued toward the end of j 93 7* 

Twenty years of Soviet power have 
resulted in a vast increase in the 
productive forces, in national income, 
and in the wealth of the Soviet Union. 
In 1936 the national income of the 
USSR reached 86,000 million roubles, 
exceeding that of 3:913 more than 
fourfold. According to preliminary 
estimates, in 1937 the national income 
will exceed 100,000 million roubles, more 
than five times tlic 1913 figure. 

In the Soviet Union tlic workers are 
the masters of the country ; labour has 
been set free and has become a matter 
of honour and glory. A planned economy 
free of crises lias been created in tlic 
country. The workers produce for 
themselves and for their country, and 
this stimulates the productiveness of 
labour and the national income. 

The greater Socialist accumulations 
become, the higher rises the consump¬ 
tion of the workers. During the years 
of the second Five Year Plan the 
consumption level rose sharply. -Un¬ 
employment has been abolished com¬ 
pletely and for ever. 

The Soviet Government has prac¬ 
tically trebled the land area in use 
by the peasantry. Now the collective 
farmers and individual peasants work 
370,800,000 acres of agricultural land. 

The Matches Saved Him 

A box of matches saved a Finnish 
peasant who was recently attacked by 
wolves while driving his sleigh through 
a forest. lie was unarmed, but he struck 
match after match, and fear of spurts of 
fire kept the animals at bay until he at 
last reached a village. 


No More Frost-bound 
Football Grounds 

Electricity is being put to a new use at 
Everton Football Club. 

It is well known that football cannot 
be played if the ground is frozen hard, 
and now come our - inventors with a 
method of keeping the ground above 
freezing point, sharp frosts during last 
December having enabled them to prove 
by experiment what they were already 
sure of in theory. 

Tlic other day tlic Everton football 
ground looked odd with ice ! and snow 
everywhere except for a piece of ground 
18 yards square. This piece was soft and 
green in spite of nine degrees of frost 
registered overnight, and though play 
would have been out of the question on 
the rest of the ground the little oasis in 
the frost-bound wilderness was in first- 
class condition. 

The secret of this successful experi¬ 
ment is simple. Wires had been laid 
about nine inches below the surface, and 
a thermostat had been installed. The 
thermostat automatically switches on 
current when the temperature falls, and 
the ground is then warmed sufficiently 
to keep it soft. There seems no reason 
why this should not be done over a much 
bigger area, and as the cost is said to be 
low we may expect our larger football 
grounds to remain green and soft all 
the winter through. 

Sir Ambrose Fleming 

'The Royal Society of Arts has awarded 
a very high honour to Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, the famous inventor of the 
thermionic valve. It has made him an 
honorary Life Fellow in gratitude for 
the many services he has rendered to the 
society for over half a century. 

During the past ten years only five 
Life Fellowships have been awarded by 
this distinguished society. 


A PROBLEM FOR 
NEXT SUMMER 

Spread the Holidays Out 

One of the problems that 1938 might 
try to settle is that of working hours 
and holidays. 

At last it seems to be dawning on the 
public mind that modem life is crowding 
people together, in both work and play, 
in a manner inconvenient, costly, and 
even distressing. 

First there arc the rush hours of 
business, when millions all start out 
together and all go home together, so 
that they stand on each other's toes in 
trains, trams, and buses, and get hot, 
bothered, and unduly tired, 

Then there are tlic rush days and 
weeks of holiday-making, when millions 
all go to the seaside together, so that 
they cannot find a seat in trains, or a 
decent cheap lodging, and have to pay 
heavily for all they buy because their 
own rush for goods makes things dear. 

It ought not to be 'difficult for trade 
conferences to spread summer holidays 
over the period from July to September 
instead of crowding them all into August. 
If wc had better trade organisations the 
tiling could be done. 

*" Hours arc more difficult, for offices 
must open within a brief period for each 
other's convenience. Even here, how¬ 
ever, something could be done. 

Brown, Junior, suggests that there 
would be no difficulty if only there were 
fewer hours for work and more for play, 
but we can hardly listen to him. 

Congratulations 

Congratulations to Muriel Bentley of 
Chadderton Grammar School. Entering 
the school after winning a county 
scholarship, she has gone on to win a 
Lancashire county major scholarship, a 
State scholarship, and an open scholar¬ 
ship to ^Somerville College at Oxford. 
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The Hottest Suns 
Known 

Marvel of the Expanding 
Betelgeuse 

Dy the C N Astronomor 

Orion, just now the glory of the 
night sky, is certainly the grandest 
grouping of stars in our region of the 
vast Universe. 

. .We say our region, although a terrific 
span, averaging between 400 and 600 
light-years, and therefore from 25 
million to 38 million times the distance 
to our Sun, separates us from the 
Orion Cluster, as it is lenown. But what 
is this distance in a Universe with an 
overall diameter of something like 
150,000 light-years ? It is merely like 
walking one mile out of 300. 

Orion, whose most noteworthy gems 
arc indicated on the star-map, will" be 
easily recognised high in the south about 
3 o’clock. It is regarded as a cluster, 
notwithstanding the immense distances 
between each sun, partly because of the 
family relationship existing and partly 
because the suns are assembled round 
one of the most radiant regions of the 
heavens, a sort of colossal celestial 
“ fireside ” that contrasts amazingly 
with the outer darkness of the beyond. 

40,000 Degrees Centigrade 

Both family and fireside may be 
easily seen without glasses on any 
clear dark night, but as the Moon will 
be. much in evidence next week we will 
now only generally survey the family. 

The suns of Orion are much above 
the average in size, and far above the 
average in licat and incandescence, with 
an obvious strain of bluish-wliite light 
as evidence for this, particularly, in 
Bellatrix and the famous Belt stars. 

Very high surface temperatures, far 
above that of our Sun, are the rule 
throughout Orion, ranging from about 
14,000 degrees Centigrade in the case 
of the giant Bigel to 20,000 for Bellatrix, 
and 23,000 for the Belt stars, Delta, 
Epsilon, and Zcta, and also for Kappa. 
In the fireside region represented by the 
Trapezium, a group of terrific hot suns 
composing Theta, 
situated in the 
heart of the Great 
Nebula M42, sur¬ 
face temperatures 
rise to the hottest 
known for suns not 
actually exploding, 
that is, between 
35,000 and 40,000 
degrees Centi- 
grade. 

The reddish 
giant Betelgeuse 
is, however, a not¬ 
able exception, 
with a surface 
temperature of Tile chief stars of Orion 
only 3200 degrees, and actually not a 
member of the Orion family. It is much 
larger than any of them, being in fact 
about 185 million miles in diameter, and 
30 just about large enough to fill the 
Earth’s entire orbit. Betelgeuse does not 
remain this size, but in the course of every 
five or six years it expands to still 
greater immensity and a diameter of 
some 260 million miles ; so that from 
being a glowing furnace about 214 times 
the width of our Sun, it becomes one about 
300 times the width. It would therefore 
always cover most of the sky at noonday 
were its surface as near as our Sun. 
Fortunately it is not, but instead of 
being 8 } minutes distant, as light travels, 
it is 191 1 years —that is, about twelve 
million times farther than our Sun. 

What colossal tornadoes of fiery fury 
must cover this terrific furnace of glow¬ 
ing fire-mist as it alternately expands 
and contracts like some celestial bellows 
of staggering proportion? ! Th6re is no 
doubt about this because its light can be 
seen to vary, and Betelgeuse has been 
carefully measured with the wonderful 
interferometer at Mount Wilson Ob¬ 
servatory. G. F. M. 



Sounds 

How strange this world would be 
without sounds. For there are sounds 
everywhere. 

There is the roar of the ‘ city street 
with its babel of noises. There is the 
droning of planes, the screech of brakes, 
the rumble of trains, the shriek of 
whistles, the blare of sirens, the rattle of 
musketry, and the clatter of machinery. 
Bells in the steeples, pneumatic drills 
biting into concrete, the tramp of feet, 
crowds shouting and cheering, the 
crackle of paper, and the rustle of silk— 

:the thousands of sounds which arc for 
ever about us in this busy world. 

For the number of sounds increases as 
civilisation marches on, though not all 
the noises are welcome. In recent years 
the menace of sound has grown so alarm¬ 
ing that our scientists have learnt how 
to measure it, and now our legislators 
arc trying to regulate the volume of 
noise on every hand. 

On Invisible Wings 

Our own day is richer in sounds than 
all others. There is music in every 
_ home. Across oceans and continents 
sound flies on invisible wings, and in 
the twinkling of an eye ; nor is this all, 
for our magicians have found a way of 
storing up melody so that long years 
after a song has been sung or a piece of 
music has been played we may hear it 
again. 

Among all the sounds that break the 
silence there is none more wonderful 
than the human voice. Its singing can 
make us smile* or weep ; and the spoken 
word with its familiar voice is more 
dear to us than we sometimes know, for 
often it is not till we sigh for the sound of 
a voice that is still that we learn what it 
meant to us. 

v The world is full of sound. Apart 
Trom the sounds we make there arc the 
songs of birds, the hum of bees, the 
cries of animals, the rustic of leaves, and 
all the thousand little noiseless noises of 
the outdoor world. 

Music of Wind and Sea 

Of all sounds the oldest are the roar 
of the sea and the voice of the wind. The 
stream babbling over the pebbles may 
well sing that men may come and men 
may go, and the breezes may well laugh 
as they go by, for the sea and the wind 
have made music for millions of years. 
Ever since the earth cooled sufficiently 
for vapour to condense the noise of many 
waters might have been heard had there 
been ears to hear ; and ever since the 
early morning of the earth’s long day 
the wind has been whistling over the 
mountains or howling round stormy 
headlands or sighing in tree-tops. 

There are great and sudden noises 
and there arc little gentle sounds. 
Elijah heard a mighty wind and an 
earthquake, but the Lord was not in 
these. Then came a still, small voice, 
and he knew that God was speaking. 

Good Work in Guernsey 

The Men of the Trees and the Boy 
Scouts of Guernsey have joined forces 
in ridding the ancient trees of that 
beautiful island from their arch-enemy, 
the ivy which strangles them. 

* A group of 24 Scouts have recently 
made an expedition into the pine forest 
at Jedbourg, where in one day they 
saved 70 trees by destroying the parasite. 
All over the island the Scouts are taking 
notes of, the trees needing attention 
so that, working in parties, they may 
save many a plantation which has been 
neglected, This is good work which 
should be done everywhere. 


Little Portraits 


BEETHOVEN 



W e sec something of the glory and the 
tragedy of his life in his face, 
lie has the eyes of an inspired dreamer, 
one who seems to be frowning at the 
things of this world while peering at the 
splendours of a world beyond. He felt, 
thought, and dreamt in tones, someone 
said of him, and his face has all the 
grandeur and passion we find in his work. 

Another musician has given us a vivid 
portrait of this giant who was deaf for 
nearly half his days, for Weber describes 
Beethoven as a square, Cyclopean figure 
attired in a shabby coat with torn sleeves. 
The picture calls to mind the appearance 
of this noble austere man with the 
massive head looking as if it had been 
roughly hewn by some great sculptor 
who had liad no time to finish his task, 
and with the forest of tangled hair in¬ 
tensifying the bold, strong features of 
his face, so furrowed with marks of 
passion and sadness. 

The broad mouth, lofty forehead, and 
dccply-sct eyes with their look of intro¬ 
spection make his countenance one of the 
most remarkable ever seen, a face terrible 
when a sudden burst of anger clouded 
it like a thunderstorm, though often it 
would light up with an angelic smile. 

THE AMERICAN CRISIS 

. Capital on Strike 

The real truth about the American 
business situation seems to be emerging. 

It is that President Roosevelt's en¬ 
deavours to secure a square deal for 
the masses of the American people 
have caused a number of business men 
to restrict their dealings. These men 
have the ordering of plant and machinery, 
and their inactivity causes idleness in 
the most important industries. 

For example, the public utility con¬ 
cerns (those which handle electricity 
and so 'on) have refused to go on with 
capital extensions. How sudden this 
set-back has been can be realised by 
looking at the amazing figures for 
American steel output. In November 
1936 the output was 75 per cent of 
actual capacity; in November 1937 
it fell.from 49 at the beginning of the 
month to 30 at the end, and in December 
the fall went on, so that at one time 
the furnaces were producing only a 
fifth of their capacity , 

These facts are an indictment of the 
system which allows them to occur. 
Why should America stand by and see 
her great industries made idle ? 

The steel men, who were beaten in 
strikes last year, arc now working only 
20 hours a week. Our own furnaces, 
on the other hand, hi*c producing more 
steel than ever before. 


A Tree Week, the .first step toward 
a Green Belt round Athens, has been 
held in a suburb of the city ; young pine 
trees were planted and lectures on the 
proper care of trees were given to Scouts 
and school children. 
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The Oil in the 
Rocks 

A New Chance for Coal 

Slight traces of oil have been found 
in the Cousland boring near Dalkeith 
in Scotland, but not enough for tests 
of qualit}'. 

Even the rumour of the discovery of 
an oilfield in this country causes great 
excitement, so important to our future 
would be the finding of oil in abundance 
beneath our soil. 

Plow much mineral oil is left in the 
world’s rocks ? How long can we depend 
upon reaping where we have not sown ? 
How long shall we be able to drill for 
half a mile, or even a mile, to tap the 
marvellous stores of petroleum Nature 
made for us ? 

These are questions of deep interest 
and importance to the world, which has 
grown accustomed to an amazingly 
rapid increase in oil output. Various 
estimates have been made, only to be 
upset by the discovery of new oilfields. 

Enough for 25 Years 

The United States, the chief producer 
of petroleum, is now said to have proved 
reserves equal to 12 times her own 
present annual output, but new dis¬ 
coveries will probably extend this 
estimate. So in other lands. Mexico, 
South and Central America* Canada, 
South-east Europe, Iran, and above all 
Russia, have great reserves, and it seems. 
possible to say that a world mineral oil 
shortage cannot be experienced for 
another 25 years at the least. 

A quarter of a century, however, is a 
very short span in human liistoxy, or 
even iti a single lifetime, and nothing is 
more certain than that the rocks will 
cease to yield oil in the near future, for 
the world’s annual consumption in¬ 
creases by leaps and bounds. 

When we think of the manifold uses, 
on land and sea and in the air, to which 
petroleum and its derivations are now 
put we face a problem which will become 
acute in the lifetime of children who arc 
today reading these words. 

New Sources of Power 

The -first resource is obviously coal. 
From coal we can distil oil, just as the 
earth in its depths distilled it fi*om once 
organic matter. This must come to 
mean new life for the coal industry, and 
many people think that our British coal 
should forthwith be utilised for oil on a 
large scale. Against this is the com¬ 
parative cheapness of natural oil, so that 
we may not get great advance in the 
artificial product until oil from the rocks 
becomes scarce and therefore dearer. 

In Germany and Italy they are 
specially studying the question, for they 
wish to be independent of imported oil, 
so far as that is possible. Germany is 
distilling oil from coal and lignite (brown 
coal) on a large scale. By such efforts 
the call for natural oil is lessened. 

Coal, in its turn, cannot last for ever,, 
and we know not what time and science 
may bring forth in giving mankind new 
sources of power. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N oF January 1913 

When Celluloid Catches Fire. The London 
County Council has taken an important 
step in deciding to seek powers from 
Parliament to control the conditions 
under which celluloid is stored. The 
London Fire Brigade, admirably equipped 
for almost any ordinary fire, cannot save 
life where celluloid is blazing. The heat 
from burning celluloid is about 1300 
degrees, more than six times the heat of 
boiling-point, and at such a temperature 
human life is impossible. In such a heat 
firemen cannot rescue people. 

“ I do not want to alarm anyone/* 
a member of the London County Council 
says, “ but the condition of some of 
the places in which celluloid cinemato¬ 
graph films are stored is simply a dis¬ 
grace to London.” 
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The Children s Newspaper 


Complete in Two Parts 

ON SECRET 

Mere Child’s Play 

CHAPTER 3 

During Dinner. And After 

As Ins bus approached Chcpple Clieni- 
* * stead David was debating whether 
to make a rush for the last train to London, 
whose incoming smoke could already bo 
discerned in the distance, or to stay and 
see things through. 

But the decision was taken out of his 
hands when the bus stopped. For there 
stood Mr Harper, waiting to meet him, and, 
having learned, that David had delivered 
the package. Harper slipped his arm into 
his and took him back to the house. Ho 
insisted that David should stay the night, 
and, explaining that dinner was ready, gave 
him five minutes to wash his hands. 

The manservant showed David up to 
his room, where, the moment the fellow 
had gone, he darted to the bed and con¬ 
cealed Sir Richard’s canister between the 
mattresses. Then ho went down to dinner, 
assuming his most boyish expression, like a 

* person without a single care in the world. 

In the middle of dinner they heard the 
telephone ringing. It went on and on in¬ 
sistently, filling the house. With a murmur 
of apology, Harper jumped up and closed 
the door after him as he went to attend 
to it. It was probably more than five 
minutes before he returned, when, sitting 
down again, lie eyed David curiously, and 
his conversation kept stopping abruptly. 

Not surprising, David considered, sensing 
at once wllo had been speaking at the other 
end of the wire. The professor, of course. 
And in a jolly old rage 1 

David took the bull by the horns. " You 
seem put out," he uttered. "I hope 
that wasn't bad .news on the phone ? " 

" Bad news ? No, no ! " replied Harpci*, 
forcing a smile. 

,f I'm glad of that," answered David. " I 
felt you had something on your mind. Is 
there anything l ean do ? " 

This David had uttered audaciously, but 
of hard purpose. For if he was up against 
danger, as he suspected, then the sooner 
he drew it into the open the better. 

However, Harper was not to be drawn. 
Their coffee was brought. He brooded 
over his cup. His pale eyes were clouded. 
But, conscious that his guest continued to 
watch him, he uttered at last, and abruptly, 
" I think I’ll turn in. I'm tired. I hope 
you don't mind ? ’* 

" No," said David, leaning back with a 
yawn. “ Not in the least." 

So they went up together, and when 
Harper had bidden him Good-night David 
listened behind liis door for his steps to 
recede. lie heard that. But he heard 
something else as well first. 

And that was the key being quietly turned 
on the outside. 

I thought so, he breathed, and removed 
his shoes, dropped them noisily on to the 
lloor; and proceeded to march about like a 
person^ undressing. Then he turned his 
light out, went to the edge of the bed, slung 
lus shoes round his neck by their laces, 
recovered his precious tin canister, and, 
with this in an inside pocket, waited for 
darkness. He fancied he caught the sound 
of the front door being shut. Harper stealing 
out to consult with his master, he thought. 

All the better if only the servants were 
left in the house. Yet still lie waited, 

• a Imost holding his breath, and listening with 
his heart beating faster and faster. 

There was utter silence at last. He opened 
his window and lightly as a cat he dropped 
to the ground. There was nothing in the 
drop—hardly twenty feet perhaps—but his 
next act made a sterner demand on his 
nerve. For, having marked the professor’s 
study that afternoon, and believing that 
its windows were only on a latch, he tried 
one, forced it, and, shoes still slung round 
his neck, broke into the room. 

It was neck or nothing nbw. He switched 
on the light, and the church clock was strik¬ 
ing two when he slipped out again. Nobody 
had heard him. So, telling himself that he’d 
make a capital burglar, he switched the 
light off again and lied from the house. 

CHAPTER 4 

A Visitor For Sir Richard 

Cm Richaud Wakeltng regarded his 
visitor earnestly as the .latter 
produced a number of blank telegram forms. 

" Sir Richard, I can make "nothing of 
them ! " lie said. 

" You cannot ! " Sir Richard responded, 
raising his eyebrows. 

• ' Neither head nor tail.'* 


SERVICE 


$ 


By John 
Mowbray 


" Yet I believe j’ou’re not often beaten. 
Professor." 

" 1 am sorry." Professor Mcalc frowned 
at the forms, which he laid on the table. 
" But there you are 1 " he went on. " They 
were in your sealed canister which your 
messenger brought to me at Chemstead 
Bay, where I was staying for a breath of 
sea air. And deducing, of course, that 
cither they concealed hidden writing or 
were assembled in some code form, or so 
forth, I set to work on them without losing 
an instant. But directly I found it was 
going to be a long job I rang up my house to 
ask what had become of your messenger, 
and learned that he was spending the night 
there. So I bade my secretary keep him 
till I returned." 

" Did you tell your secretary why ? " 

" Of course not. I never disclose your 
business, Sir Richard." 

" Then what was your idea in detaining 
my messenger ? " 

" Just this. I proposed to work on through 
the night, and then if I'd got no results to 
return to my house and ask jmur messenger 
whether he knew what your canister con¬ 
tained. I didn’t think he could know, for 
you wouldn't tell him, but I felt I ought to 
satisfy myself about that before carrying 
on. You might yourself, I believed, have 
made a mistake-" 

" You mean, have popped .the wrong 
papers into the canister ? " 

" A mere slip of the hand, my dear sir." 

" Yes, we all make mistakes, Professor. 
So then you actually spent your night 
on these forms. That was very, very con¬ 
siderate of you, I’m sure." 

" Not at all, not at all, my dear friend," 
rejoined the professor. " Moreover, a 
queer thing occurred which caused me in¬ 
stead to come straight to you first thing 
this morning." 

" Ah 1 And what may that have been ? " 
inquired Sir Richard. 

“ An astonishing thing l About three 
o'clock in the morning my secretary rang 
me up to say your messenger had bolted l " 

" Had left your house 1 " 

" Had fled like a thief in the night 1 " 


" Amazing I " pronounced Sir Richard. 

" Yes. And it altered my views alto¬ 
gether, I felt that something was wrong, 
I felt, I confess, that your messenger had 
taken leave of his senses." 

" It sounds like it. It sounds like it," 
uttered Sir Richard. 

•" He was such a mere lad, you see. I 
formed the opinion that his job had turned 
liis head, so that possibly ho had opened 
your canister to sec what was in it, had been 
fingering ,thc contents and damaged them 
perhaps, then substituted those telegram 
forms in a fright- 

" And fastened my canister again and 
brought you it that way ? " 

" Yes, yes, you’ve hit it! But in the night 
he took fright again, realised that you and 
I would discover what he’d done, and has 
disappeared rather than face it." 

" Yes, ifc sounds like that," Sir Richard 
admitted gravely. - ■ 

" But never "mind ! We’ll repair the 
damage at once. The contents of your 
canister must have been of vital importance 
or otherwise you would have sent them to 
me by post ? " 

" They were," said Sir Richard, " of the 
most pressing importance. You remember 
that foreign aeroplane which crashed last 
week over our coast ? Well, among the 
pilot’s papers we discovered a small secret 
document par tty obliterated by additional 
writing. The sea had harmed it as well-” 

" And you have reason to believe ? ” the 
professor put in. 

" I have reason to believe that that secret 
document conveyed certain instructions to 
the. pi lot which, well, to put it mildly, won't 
help our defences." 

The professor sprang to liis feet. ** Let 
me havc.it l " lie cried. " Let me have it, 
and I’ll soon return it deciphered ! " 

" One minute," observed Sir Richard, 
with his dry smile, and motioning the pro¬ 
fessor to resume his seat. " You have told 
me a curious story about my messenger, 
who certainty appears to have substituted 
these telegram forms Tor my document. 
Shall wc hear what he has to say about it. 
Professor ? ’’ 

* In one corner of the room was the cur¬ 
tained recess where occasionally a short¬ 
hand writer was hidden. It was no short¬ 
hand writer who stepped out from the cur¬ 
tains that moment. It was David Renwick, 


Jacko on the Stage 

Jacko burst into the sitting-room in a 


producing the play had threatened to 
state of great excitement. The separate him from Jacko if they didn’t 
Jacko family, who were seated peace- behave themselves), and Jacko was 


fully round the fire, looked up in 
astonishment. 

“ Whatcver’s the matter ? ’’ cried as an 
Mother Jacko. 

" I’ve been chosen for the school 
pantomime ! " shouted Jacko/ 

" Mercy ! What will you be doing 
next ? " said Mother, 

" Well, wliat’s your . part ? ’’ asked 
Adolphus, with a wink at Father. 


looking forward to a good time. 

All the family turned up to see Jacko 
actor—at least lie wouldn’t be 
visible, but lie had assured them he’d 
do liis best 1 

The band struck up a lively tunc as 
the actors appeared on the stage ; some 
were clowns, others cowboys. It 
was a splendid programme. Finally 
came the comic horse ! The Jacko 



Jacko hesitated. Just like Adolphus 
to be superior. But he didn’t care— 
he’d tell them ! 

" I'm to be the front half of the horse." 

" Ha, ha ! ’’ roared Adolphus. " What 
a joke ! ’’ 

Mother and Father Jacko smiled, and 
even Baby chuckled. 

jacko scowled. ** It's a jolly good 
part," he protested. “ You wait till the 
day of the show." 

" I certainly will! " grinned Adolphus. 

Chimp was to be the other half of the 
horse (although the master who was 


There was a yell, and the horse collapsed 

family began clapping, and as if in 
response the front legs of the horse 
pranced forward. There was a roar of 
laughter as the back legs lagged behind. 

All would have been well if Chimp 
hadn’t resented the burst of enthusiasm 
from the Jacko family. < 

What happened wasn’t very clear, but 
the back legs suddenly became very 
agitated, and seemed to be getting 
mixed up with the front ones. 

'There was a muffled groan, a yell, 
and the horse collapsed. Its head rolled 
off and revealed the tousled head of Jacko. 
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looking not displeased with himself, and 
advancing up the room with his, strong, 
vigorous step. Sir Richard said; " Professor, 
is this your messenger ? " 

" Ah ! You’ve caught him 1 " said the 
professor, stammering a little. 

"It looks like it. Yes, it looks like it," 
answered Sir Richard. And turning to David, 
" What have you to say, Renwick ? " 

David looked first at their visitor, then at 
his uncle. " There were two twin brothers," 
he said, " or must I say arc, both clever 
men and both professors of science. Then 
one of them had bad luck, or something 
went wrong with him ; at any rate, lie got 
himself into trouble, resigned his job, 
though lie couldn’t resign his title, and 
drafted into espionage for a foreign Power. 
Their Christian names, Sir Richard, are 
William and Adolphus. Is there any need 
for me to mention their surnames ? " 

There was no need. The man in the 
visitor’s chair kindled angrily; " Do I come 
here to be insulted, Sir Richard ? " he 
•shouted. " Why hurl my miserable brother 
into my teeth ! " 

" Please, wait! The lad hasn't finished 
yet," answered Sir Richard, He signed to 
Da\Hd, who continued in staid, steady tones. 

" Those twin brothers arc exactly like 
each other; If they stood side by side you 
could never tell which was which. Unless''— 
David paused for a moment—"you looked 
at their ears. The cars of Professor William 
Mcaie are quite regular.” 

While David was speaking the visitor 
turned round in his chair and, propping 
his elbow on its back, lie let his head rest 
sideways in the palm of his hand. 

" But your professor, Sir Richard, Pro¬ 
fessor Adolphus Mealc, has an unusual facial 
disfigurement. Perhaps you have noticed 
it ? His right car is conspicuously larger 
than the other ! " 

" Enough of this moonshine 1 " The 
man in the chair had sprung up. " I’ll stand 
no more of it, Sir Richard, I tell you." And, 
thus asserting, he went with great strides 
toward the door. 

But Sir Richard’s fingers had pressed an 
invisible spring, and when the man reached 
the door it had locked itself against him. 

Swinging round on his heel, lie con¬ 
fronted Sir Richard with composure. " I 
was too laic," he said. " I ought to have 
reached you this morning before the lad 
had time to get to you first. Well, I played 
my hand, and he played his ; and he’s won. 
Now what arc you going to do with mo ? " 

Sir Richard’s answer was curt. " For 
your brother’s sake I shall spare you,” he 
said. " You tried to bluff me into giving 
you the document by passing yourself off 
as your brother. Now take yourself and you r 
confederates out of this country at once. 
If ever you return I promise that you shall 
regret it." 

He pressed the spring, the door swung 
wide of itself, and without one other word 
the renegade went. 

‘ So the drama had played itself out in 
Sir Richard’s own office. Then he made 
David put into writing for the secret file 
how he, David, had been so struck in the 
train with the portrait’s remarkable differ¬ 
ence between their professor’s two ears 
that he had actually measured them with 
his pocket foot-rule ! And how at the hotel 
his eyes had gone instinctively to the other 
man's ears, whose regularity at once raised 
his suspicions. But how he had not discov¬ 
ered the,existence of a twin brother until 
his perception that the telephone message 
at dinner meant trouble had convinced him 
that the sooner he got away with Sir 
Richard’s canister the better-- 

" And then ? " Sir Richard had inter¬ 
posed at this stage. 

" Then, sir, when I raided the professor's 
study before my flight, in the hope of dis¬ 
covering some clue to the mystery, I un¬ 
earthed all that about William Mcaie—and 
the rest grew quite clear.” 

" And what do you suppose has happened 
to my professor ? " 

" At a guess, Uncle Richard," said David, 
whose guess proved correct, " I should say 
that, having got wind that the pilot’s 
document had fallen into your hands, 
William Mealc decoyed his brother and his 
servant to that lonely inn, locked them up 
there, and then installed himself in the 
house with his accomplice Harper and the 
sham manservant; in order to capture the 
document when it arrived. And I guess 
he’d just gone over to the bay to make 
sure that his prisoners were safe when I 
turned up with the canister." 

" Yes, And he would be reckoning iliat 
if I sent it by hand in his absence the bearer 
would be sure to hand it to Harper. > You 
did well, David. You did very well," said 
Sir Richard. 

" Oh, no, sir. Mere child’s play," David 
uttered, abstractedly. 

TIIK. END 
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for Boys 

Here is a selection of books that 
will interest you. With one of these 
famous Annuals you will be certain 
of hours and hours of entertain¬ 
ment. All the books are strongly 
bound in coloured covers, and 
packed with splendid features. 


412 pages of reading 
and four magnifi¬ 
cent colour plates. 
Four book-length 
stories of adventure 
and mystery, 40 
short stories, splen¬ 
did articles, 


CHUMS 

ANNUAL 
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they make the H.P. Saute' 


A child actually made this remark 
when passing the Houses of Parliament. 
Though her Mother laughingly corrected 
her 3 the child would not be convinced^ but 
ran up to a policeman and said: " Please, Mr. 
Policeman, they do make H.P. Sauce here— 
don’t they ? ** 

Of course, the little lady—only 
seven years old—recognised the building from 
the view on every bottle of H.P. Sauce, a very 
familiar sight in her home. If she had read 
the recent advertisements in this paper, or 
built up the model of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment given away at Christmas she would 
have known that H.P. Sauce is only named 
after the Houses of Parliament, 




Large bottle 

fl? 

Picnic size 

a? 


SAUCE 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 

which is entirely dependent upon volun¬ 
tary contributions for its maintenance. 
There are now 100 cots; accommodation 
for seven Nursing Mothers; an Out¬ 
patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Departments; a 
Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; 
and a Milk Laboratory. Subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Secretary, 
The Infants Hospital, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W.i. 


THE DANZIG AND PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH PACKET FREE ! 

The old Abyssinian stamps are now obsolete, Bcarce, 
and are represented in this fino packet of 36 varieties 
which include stamps dcpiotitig King Leopold of the 
Belgians, our Trincess Elizabeth, a Boy King issue, 
new King George VI and Queen Elizabeth stamps, also 
largo Mongolia. Finally, a wonderfui and unique 
SET OP 10 DIFFERENT DANZIG. 

All absolutely free. Just send 2d. postage requesting 
approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


* CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues, KT-'NYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (largo Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, lino AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), ‘etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4Jd. 
only, post froo. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonials, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stninp collectors and 
receive an additional freo sot.—H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 
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. The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
lor 1 is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mec’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB WHAT ARE THESE THINGS ? H ' 


Catch Question 

r j'wo ducks before a cluck; 

two ducks behind a duck ; 
and a duck in the middle. 
1 fow many ducks are there ? 

/ nswer next, week 

Beyond Control 

\ musical evening was in 
progress. • 

y “ What a singer ! ” ex¬ 
claimed a guest. 44 He has his 
voice marvellously under con¬ 
trol.” . v . . 

41 I don’t agree,” was the 
reply.. “ Every time he is 

asked he sings.” 

What Arc Wo ? 

J^LACK arc we, but much admired; 
Men seek for us till they are 
tired. 

We tire the horse, but comfort 
man: 

Tell me this riddle if you can. 

i Answer next week 

The C N Calendar 


Four Prizes of Five Shillings and 
20 Fountain Pens Must Be Won 


*:re arc eight familiar ob¬ 
jects seen from * un- 
Can 


you 



Sprin£Equinox,Mjrch2i 



This calendar shows daylight, twi¬ 
light, and darkness on January 8. 
The days arc now getting longer. 
The black section of the circle 
under the names of the months 
shows at a glance 1 
the year has'gone. 

This Week in Nature 

'jhiE chaffinches arc begin¬ 
ning to mate in prepara¬ 
tion for the nesting season. 
The male bird has a bluish. 


head and reddish breast, 
while the hen lias a y drab, 
plumage relieved only by the 
white markings on the wings 
and tail. The eggs, four or 
five in number, are laid in a 
well-constructed nest of moss 
and wool closely joined to¬ 
gether and lined with grass, 
hair, and feathers. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 

HD 



Sunday evening, 


11-110 



Lcpofcdo Le placard Lacuiller ; 

COllfltUl‘0 

jampot cupboard spoon • 

Le placard est rempli de pots 
de confiture. “Si j’avals une 
duller,” dit Tony, “je pourrais 
gouter it tous.” 

The cupboard is full of jampots. 
11 If I had a spoon” said Tony , “ / 
could taste them all.” 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-west, and 
Uranus is in the 
south. In the 
morning Venus 
and Mercury 
are low in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
six o’clock on 
January 9. 

Face Value 

Jr would seem that our nose 
and chin are always at 
cross-purposes when we re¬ 
member that words are con¬ 
stantly passing between them. 

The Camel 

'J'he camel walks o’er desert land 
While on Ills back his burdens 
bump. 

He must get very sick of sand. 

No wonder he lias got the hump. 


familiar angles, 
recognise them all ? 

There arc 24 prizes offered 
this week—four of five shil¬ 
lings each and 20 gold-nibbed 
fountain pens—for senders of 
the best-written correct or 
nearest correct lists. 

All the correct answers 
appear among the following: 

Biscuit barrel, Candlestick, Cup and 
saucer,Egg poacher, Electric iron, Ewer, 
Fish fryer, Ginger jar .Hot water bottle, 
Inkwell, Kettle, Oilcan, Sardine tin, 
Saucepan, Teapot. 

Write your list on a post¬ 
card, add your name, address, 
and age, xmd send it to 
C N Competition Number 43, 
1 Tallis House, London, E C 4 
(Comp.), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
January 13. 

There is no .entry fee for this 
competition, which is open to 
girls and boys of 15 or under. 
A gc will betaken into consider¬ 
ation when judging. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Jan. 9. Caroline Herschcl died 1848 

10. Archbishop Laud be¬ 

headed .1645 

11. Roubiliac, sculptor, died 1762 

12. John Pestalozzi, educa¬ 

tional reformer, born . 1746 

13. Metastasio, poet, bom . 1698 

14. Lewis Carroll died . . 1898 

15. Queen Elizabeth crowned 

in Westminster Abbey 1559 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Problem. The boys re¬ 
ceived is 8d each, the total sum being 
1 is Sd. What Am IP Scent, cents 


Cross Word Puzzle 



TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


© 


© 


'J'iie. night-watchman who 
was on duty beside . the 
long hole in Tanner Street 
lit his red lamps every after¬ 
noon just as Terry was going 
11 omc. from school. 

Terry always stayed to. 
watch a while. 

44 Hullo, young man ! ” the 
jolly watchman would say. 

" Come to sec me again, have 
you ? ” And one day lie let 
'ferry help to carry the lighted 
lamps and stand them very 
carefully in just the right 
places. 

When the lamps were fin¬ 
ished the watchman would 
say, "Now let's go and have 
a nice little warm by my fire,” 
and they‘would squeeze close 
together in his little hut, hold 


out their hands to the blaze, 
and’ have a lovely chat. 

One very frosty week the 
watchman caught a bad cold. 
His nose was very red and his 
throat was sore', Terry kept 
the peppermints which Ills 
_ mummy always gave him 
when lie went bade to school 
after dinner for liis friend. 
The watchman always said 
they did him a world of good. 
And he let Terry carry most 
of the lamps. 

When Saturday came Terry 
was taken out shopping. He 
was very disappointed when 
his mother did not go down 
Tanner Street on her way 
home. lie dkl so long to know 
if his friend’s cold were better. 

Then his daddy came in. 


The Night-Watchman 


“ I forgot to buy my paper 
on the way, home,” he said. 
“ Do you think you could 
fetch me one, Terry ? ” 

'.ferry pulled on his warm 
coat, and away lie raced to 
the paper shop,with the penny 
tight in his hand. The shop¬ 
man wondered whatever was 
the matter when he rushed in, 
so out of breath. “ Evening 
paper, please,’’ panted Terry, 
and was off to Tanner Street 
like lightning. 

The night-watchman was. 
nowhere to be seen ! 

Terry stared into liis little 
hut. It was empty ! The coke 
fire was very low, and only 
half the .lamps were alight 1 
44 Oh dear, I hope lie isn’t 
worse,” thought Terry, and 


peered anxiousty again into 
his friend’s hut. 

He looked at the fire. It 
was terribly low. Terry 
raked out the bottom just as 
the old man did, and tossed 
more coke from the bucket on 
top. It sizzled and popped 
beautifully. 

44 Thank you very much 
indeed. That’s splendid ! ” 
cried a well-known voice, anc\ 
the watchman came striding 
down the street. 44 I had to 
go off for more oil,” he 
explained, " and they kept 
me rather a long time.” 

" How is ypur cold ? ” 
asked Terry. . 

" Quite gone, thanks to 
your peppermints,” laughed 
liis friend. 


The CM Aquarium 


Mr Archer Fish 



... Vv .. ~ 

I AM THE ARCHER FISH —• 


.0 



WITH JUST A DROP OF WATER 



''SI 


f 2 m '""* 


WATCH ME SHOOT MY LUNCH 


THERE 



Yeu_eo TCAiNea puum- 

WHEN THlPJSr'S ACUTe 
IN (lOWNTRjee'S YOU CAN 

taStg the piZxjct! 


Rountree' 
fruit 






lilies. 


All enquiries for advertising space In this 
publication should be addressed to: The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tailis Street, 
London, E.C.4, 


SLIIOOBSHNESS 

Gan B e Con quered 

Yes, even the most stubborn case of 
constipation will yield to the right treat¬ 
ment—but it is useless to have recourse 
to violent purgatives which only achieve 
their object by 44 shock ’’ methods. These 
weaken the whole system and, apart from 
the obvious danger involved in their 
continued use, invariably aggravate the 
trouble by their 44 binding ” effect. 

What is needed is a systematic course 
of a mild antacid laxative ; 4 Milk of 
Magnesia * is admirable for this purpose. 
It never occasions the slightest dis¬ 
comfort ; its mild action canrjot possibly 
cause strain to the most delicate. It is 
definitely not habit-forming. In addition 
to its mild laxative properties it has the 
most beneficial effect on the entire 
digestive tract. In remedying indiges¬ 
tion it removes the ;,vcry cause Of 
constipation. 

Get a bottle of 4 Milk of Magnesia ’ 
from your chemist today. Take it 
regularly for a week, adjusting the dose 
as directed to your needs. You will be 
delighted with the all-round improve¬ 
ment in your health and well being. 
Thereafter an occasional dose, say at 
intervals of a week, will provide all the 
prompting that your system needs. 
Once you have tried this gentle, safe 
relief, that doctors so strongly recom¬ 
mend, you will never use anything else. 
Be sure to get 4 Milk of Magnesia,’ which 
is the trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia. Of all chemists. 
Prices 1/3 and 2/6. The large size 
contains three times the quantity of the 
small. 
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